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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Dec. 28, 1891. 


Gentlemen :—I have examined Harper and Burgess’s 
«Inductive Latin Primer,’’ with much interest. The 
names which the book bears are a guarantee of its excel- 
lence, but it doubtless represents the best method of 
introducing beginners into the study of the great Latin 
tongue. 

I do not see how a young student could go through Sixty 
this work without great benefit and an excellent prepar- 
ation for the study of Latin authors. 


Very respectfully, 


FRANK SIIALLEY, 
Professor of Latin. maps 


‘HARPER'S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES. 


An Inductive Latin Primer, An Inductive Latin Method. An 
Inductive Greek Method and Czsars Gallic War. 

In preparation. Warper's Vergil’s Aeneid ; An Inductive Greek 
Primer ; Xenophon’s Anabasis ; Cicero’s Orations ; Supplementary 152, 
Reading in Latin ; Latin Prose Composition ; Homer's Iliad ; Supple- 
mentary Greek Reading, and Greek Prose Composition, 


American Book Companv 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


The Classics. 


Please mention JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Latest Issues: 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer 


For Younger Students. By Dr. W. R. HARPER, President of the University of Chicago, and 
Isaac B. BurGess, A.M,, Boston Latin School. Cloth, 12mo. 424 pages. $1.00. Fust out. 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method 


By Dr. W. R, HARPER and Isaac B. BurGess, A.M. 12mo, cloth. 323 pages. $1.00. 


Harper and Tolman’s Caesar 


Eight books. By Dr. W. R. HARPER, and HERBERT C. TOLMAN, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. 512 pp. 


illustrations. Nine colored maps. $1.20. 


Harper and Waters’s Inductive Greek Method 


By Dr. W. R. HARPER, and WILLIAM E, WATERS, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. 355 pp. $1.00, 


Harkness’s Easy Method 


For Beginners in Latin 


By Apert HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, half seal. 348 pages. Illustrated with colored 


and numerous engravings. $1.20. 


Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal_— - 


By Tuomas B. Linpsay, Ph.D. 16mo, half seal, pages XVI., 226. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 


Coy’s Greek for Beginners 


A companion to the Hadley-Allen Greek Grammar. An introduction to either Coy’s First Greek 
Reader or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Epwarp G. Coy, M.A. 12mo, cloth. Pages XVI., 


$1.00. 
Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


Other Latin and Greek Methods, Grammars, Readers and Texts are fully described in Section 
13 of the American Book ars Descriptive List. This Section is of great interest to teachers 
of the Classics, to whom it wil 


be sent free on request. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


New Yvrk, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Masterpieces of American Literature. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections 
FROM THE WORKS OF 
IRVING, BRYANT, FRANKLIN, HOLMES, HAWTHORNE, WHITTIER, 
THOREAU, O’REILLY, LOWELL, EMERSON, WEBSTER, 
EVERETT, LONGFELLOW. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EACH AUTHOR. 
Adapted for Use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies, as a Reading 
Book, aud as a Text-Book in American Literature, 
i!2mo, 470 Pages, Cloth Binding. Price, $1.00 net, Postpaid. 
‘Masterpieces of American Literature” was recently adopted by a unanimous vote of the Boston School 


Board for use as a reading book for the higher class of each grammar schoo! in the city. 
A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents and sample pages, will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON. MIFF 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


(Ready February 3.) Latest Number. No. 53. (A Double Number:) 
W. J. ROLFE’S EDITION OF 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


With the complete original text, fully illustrated from drawings of the localities mentioned in 
the poem, copious notes, and printed from clear, large type. 


STIFE PAPER COVERS... . 30 CTS., POSTPAID. 
A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of the 61 numbers of the Series already published, 
will be sent to any address on application. 


LIN & COMPANY, 


28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 


> ESTERBROOKaCO. 


ESTERBROOK’S Wo. Al 


Fine points and extra elastic, N Al e N 
0, e 0, 


Produces smooth writing. 
An acquisition for teachers. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


\ 
PROFESSIONAL PER 


PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


Al » N For plain and ornamental writing. 
No. 


Makes fine and heavy lines. 
Just the pen for school use. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. THE 


Choice books for supplementary reading in school or at home, 
edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head Master of the Boston 


Normal School. 
Eight volumes are now ready, The first four are devoted to 


through the books, with varying scenes. 


The second four volumes, 5 to 8 inclusive, are geographical 
The last two 


| readers named Our “World and Its People. 


are written especially for the Grammar grades. | 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 7° 


oung Folks 


Library. 
Our Own Country, Vol. 7, presents a series of journeys over | 
the United States from the Atlantic Coast to San Francisco, In. 
troductory price, 50 cents, 


. Our American Neighbors, Vol. 8, gives remarkably clear | 
pen pictures of Canada, Mexico, and South America. Introductory | 


price, 60 cents, 


tions of European scenes. (In active preparation.) | 


Correspondence invited. 


Our Catalogue includes the NorMaL CoursE IN READING, and a full list of other choice texts. 


4 
Our European Cousins, Vol. 9, will present vivid descrip- H 


York, Chicago, Philadel 


4 
4 Stories of Child Life, in which the same characters appear 
| 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, : : : : : : : Boston, New 
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EDUCATION. 


JOURNAL OF 


“Vol. XXXV.—No, 4 


ussell Lowell. ! 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
) Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(~ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


ELECTRICAL 


Small Motors, Dynamos, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC GO. 


92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


<I> 


Pure 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


B } Foot Power 
ares Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Schools. (fF Special 
prices to Educational Institutions, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
Ww. F.& JOHN BARNES CO., 
949 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.””—James R 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


ital princ'ples of the Ox 
according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the v 

Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
rom Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 
printed on the label. 


me repared 
Brain and 
teh eee cause it is obtained in the pure state f 
DOIN factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 
Food, 


Brain and N erve Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


ervyous Disease, Brain Weariness, Im aired Vitality, 


of N 
Preventive of Consumption restores, and sustains in 
vigor, Ment] and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
e. 80 ruggists. 
Brain-workers, sent fre 


6 West. 25th St. Avoid imitat ; 
genuine without this signature printed on the label: 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Zentmayer’s Botanical Dissecting Microscopes. 


—, This instrument was designed and con- 
“a structed to meet the wants of Prof. J. T. 
j Rothrock, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, in his botanical class. It is made of 
polished brass, and consists of a circular 
base five inches in diameter, to which is 
fastened a stout pillar that carries the 
broad stage, four by five inches square ; 
the stage is provided with spring clips, 
which can be removed, and a glass plate 
one and three quarter inches in diameter 
fitted to the well of the stage. The joint- 
ed arm carrying the lenses is moved by a 
sliding rod, giving fine 
and accurate move 
ment. Plane mirror with 
complete adjustments ; 
two single lenses of one 
inch and three-quarter 
inch focus, which may be 
combined to form a two- 
third inch, packed in 
a neat walnut case, with 
drawer and handle. 


Price, . . . $8.00. 


One-half actnal size. 


Address, JOSEPH ZENTMEYER, 209 SoutH ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


@™GCHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 


J. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


to $15 
home, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
ani platingjewelry, watches 
| tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
hf new, on all kinds of metal 
‘{ with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
aa} : Every house has goods necd- 
“ae ai ing plating. Wholesale to 

azents $5. Write for cireu- 


An Extraordinary Raxor. 
Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM. 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in EF urope among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. Everyrazor,to be genuine, must bear 
onthe reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the a | place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c, extra or C.O. D. 


Answer, please : Who Looks Best! 
/ 


N. E. RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey St., New York. 


GENTS 100 PER ant win $748 CASH Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, 
Iv 


sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgeman, qs Bway. N. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


MACHINE IN USE 
Manufactured by 


For Sale by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston, GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPA 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


182 Wabash Avenu, Chicago. 


Gia 
School Help 


’ 
Townsend’s Home Educator. Grane 
ful and intelligent con. 


versation, Eas 

Wherewithal. | and 
ment of all knowledge 
A Cloth Rook, 8% x 5% inches; 2 pages of method. 
6 pages of completed exercises. Nothing like it fo; 
schools ; the ‘greatest school device ever devised, 
£0 cents per copy by contracts with Schoo! boards: 
$1 00 per copy to individuils. ; 
Send and get one. 

WHEBEWITHAL COMPANY, 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL. 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
C. R. GROW & CO., 

St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


QUIZZISM 


AND ITS KEY. 
By A. BP. SOUTHWICK. 
Fourteenth Edition. 


234 pages, 12mo. With Index. 
Price: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50o, 


The author has given an explanation of the origin 
of a thousand and one common sayings and familiar 
quotations. Itis filled torepletion with interesting 
‘matter’ in History, Literature, Geography. Science, 
and Biography, making @ capital companion for the 
home circle. It ig just the book for our boys and 
girls No library is complete without it. An inval- 
uable aid to every teacher in his profession. 


Queer Questions and Ready Replies 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 75 cts. 


The design of this work is to offer to the reading 
public, in a convenient form, much quaint and curi- 
ous as well as interesting and instructive informa- 
tion in History, ae ty Biography, Philosophy, 
Science, Philology, &c ; correct several popular 
fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship; and to 
explain many expressions which occnr in daily con- 
versation. 

Both books, in Cloth binding, for $1.25. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 
STEEL” PENS. 170, 601 EB. F., 332, 


: and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 


requires a practical duplicating 
apparatus, “THE ExPREss” is, 
according to highest authorities 
% on educational questions, a 
% necessity to every teacher. The 
‘oe many users say : 

“It saves me an immense 

amount of work.” 


“Te pays itself every time 
I yse it.” 


“Could not be without 
and 500 more, 

And Mr. Hiram Orcutt, after 
months of use, says: “ This is a 
first class labor-saver, and im. 
mensely useful in my work,— 
and work is money.” 


514 Dey Street. 


PILE ree. INSTANTRELIEF, Final 
ye e ne 
nO Saive; no suppository. A viet im tried 


IT 
COPIES 


any writing at 
the rate of 


50% si 
m pressions 


in 10 


fro 
Tres. ™ 83 to 88.00. 


Musical. far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 16 
OPIUM:: 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J, STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohia, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE, 
Blackboard Clot R. H. GALPEN 


3 t., New York, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RuGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and trail- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
For circular further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


BMAL SOHOOL, 
H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For I dress 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hyp», Principal._ 
WTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
"For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
orineipal A. G. A.M. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 8aALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies 5 catal address (he 
Principal, Hsoar. Ph.D. 


S™TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, M55. 
: For both 


For Catalogues address sr 
es 
J. Qreewoven, Princival. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, 


Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Mus 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under ©) 

or irl. 
youn A. WILLIAMS, 


The finest quality of Bells for ‘ hurches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warran 
Write for Catalogue and 
BUCKEYE BELL Fol 0. 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT 
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never fails; 


ASTHI mail trial CURE FREE 


THE OR. TAFT BROS. M. CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
BARRIERS. 


BY HELEN WORTHINGTON ROGERS, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Here’s a leaf here, 
There’s a sky there,— 
With space between; 
Here’s a bird here, 
There’s a nest there, — 
With time between; 
Here’s a rose here, 
There’s a bud there,— 
With life between ; 
Here’s a grave here, 
There’s a child there,— 
With death between; 
Here’s a smile here, 
There’s a smile there,— 
With love between. 
Here’s a heart here, 
There’s a God there,— 
And nanght between. 


THE INEVITABLE. 

I like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant, and a heart of cheer: 

Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just 

His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp; better, with love, a crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor ever murmars at his humbler lot, 

Bat with a smile and words of hope, gives zoat 
To every toiler; he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 

—Sarah K. Bolton. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. E. B. Tomas, Woodsfield, O.: What is a boy 
but a bundle of psychology ? 


Prin. C. B. Hall, Webster School, Detroit: The hu- 
man race are freshmen in God's university. 


Horace E. Scupprr, Editor Atlantic Monthly : Give 
the child a good dose of Mother Goose in the school. 


M. Parincaux; It is not enough for a pupil to be 
able to aequire knowledge ; he must be able to preserve 
it for future use. 


Sec. J. W. Dicktnson, Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
ration: The happiest schools to be found in the country 
are those taught by trained teachers. 


Emerson E. Wurre, LL.D.: The progress made in 
the last ten years is certainly much greater than in any 
other decade in the history of public education. 


Surt. Georae I. Atprica, Newton, Mass.: We 
teachers spend an amazing amount of time in aiming at 
nothing and hitting it with admirable success. 


State Supr. D. L. Kientr, Minnesota: If apy patron 
of a public school objects to the teacher wearing a re- 
ligious garb she must abandon it or leave school. 


Witu1am Draper Lewis, Philadelphia: States, 
whether national or local, do not exist on paper, but in 
the minds of those who hold the sovereign power. 


W. P. Becxwits, Adams, Mass: If teachers 
a im any respect it is in the duty which they owe to 
emselves, of personal culture, rather than in the per- 


Illinois State Association. 


Pror. Davip FELMtey, 
Normal, Ill.: 


THE INSTITUTE AND THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


There is but one question in education and that is the 
teacher. The state has hitherto depended mainly upon 
private agencies for training her teachers. Experience 
has shown they will not answer. A bigher conception of 
education has arisen. The fruits of this awakening public 
consciousness are the normal school and the institute. 
The institute is properly a supplement to the normal 
school, not a substitute for it, and would still be needed 
if every teacher were a normal school graduate. The 
normal school must undertake the entire professional 
equipment of the teacher. This must in clude: 

1. A course of study in the nature of mind and its 
modes of activity, the order in which its power to de- 
velop, the sort of material best adapted to foster this de- 
velopment in its several stages, and the methed in which 
this material must be presented. Educational principles 
are better understood if studied in their historical devel- 
opment. 

2. A thorough examination of the branches of study as 
instruments of the teacher’s art. How knowledge is ac- 
quired is often quite as important as the knowledge itself. 
So the normal school must teach the branches as masses 
of facts related, bound together, and organized by 
certain general principles; as exemplifications and 
illustrations of the pedagogical principles developed ; 
and to give the student sufficient practice in analyzing the 
mental processes involved in his own learning. Farther- 
more the normal school must do a great deal of reforma- 
tion. The good teacher must be critical in his habits, 
neat and accurate in all his work, exact in his expres- 
sion, and he must have these virtues so ingrained that he 
will not tolerate bad habits in his pupils. 

3. Aknowledge of physiology with especial reference to 
the hygiene of the school. 

4. A study of the ethical nature of the child, partly 
with reference to the problems of school government, but 
mainly with a view to the supreme end of the school,— 
the building of character. 

5. An acquaintance with the various phases of school 
administration. 

6. Systematic observation and analysis of skillful teach- 
ing to see the application of pedagogical principles, and 
practice teaching under competent critics. 

7. Such a conviction of the sacredness of childhood, of 
the far-reaching influence of the school, and of the seri- 
ousness and dignity of the teacher’s work, as will be- 
get a high professional spirit. 

Nothing short of a normal school course of consider- 
able length can accomplish this. The institute cannot at- 
tempt it, but should devote itself chiefly to questions of 
school hygiene, school administration, to lessons in the 
common branches illustrating the application of educa- 
tional principles, and to fostering a corps spirit among 
teachers. 

If it be true that “the state can consider no more se- 
rious problem than the education of its youth,” the elect 
of earth should be summoned to the teacher’s desk. But 
to-day public school teaching presents few attractions to a 
young man of ambition. The Roman idea that teaching 
is a work for slaves still survives,—it colors our literature 
and shapes public opinion regarding our work. Teach- 
ers themselves have acquiesced in the world’s judgment. 
The world will continue to despise us as long as we de- 
spise ourselves, as long as we continue to wear in our 
faces, and in our voices, in our attitude, and in our gait, 
the unspoken confession of our meanness. The atmos- 
phere of the college perpetuates this state of things. All 
the brilliant fellows are going into law, the scientific into 
medicine, others into business or journalism. Few young 


life work. The few poverty stricken students that under 
the pinch of necessity expect to teach for a start, medi- 
tate an early escape into some “ higher” calling. 

The standing of teachers will rise when teachers are 
more largely educated in exclusive schools. The profes- 
sional spirit that obtains among lawyers and physicians, 
and especially among ‘“ West Pointers,” is largely due 
to community of education. Teachers more than any 
other men need to be saturated with the spirit of the 
patriot and philanthropist. He that is nerved only by 
motives of gain, and renders only the service that is paid 
for, will not answer in work like this. The normal school 
is the nursery of this enthusiasm. Teachers should go 
forth bearing live coals from their altars, if the public 
schools are to fulfill their high mission. 

The normal schools ehould prepare an outline of edu- 
cational doctrine that will serve as the basis of institute 
work. The summer institutes suffer from want of defi- 
nite aim, plan, and coherence in their work. Educational 
journalism presents the most diverse methods, until we 
rest assured that however rank the poison, the antidote 
will appear in the next number. The young teacher in 
the midst of this confasion early concludes that all meth- 
ods are equally good, especially since so-called success in 
the schoolroom is often the only justification offered. 
How often the child learns not because of, but in spite of, 
our teaching. We are blind builders; only one biow in 
ten hits the nail on the head, and generally we do not 
know which of the ten it is. All proposed new departures 
in education should be first tested by their conformity to 
established principles. The normal schools are the edu- 
cational watch towers to warn the schools of every dan- 
gerous heresy, and they are also the educational experi- 
ment stations where all new doctrines are to be examined 
as to their theoretical and practical merits. 


Assistant Supt. Etta F. Youna, 
Chicago, Ill : 
THE FOUNDATION OF MORALS. 


Webster defines Morals as: “The practice of the 
duties of life;”’ ‘Obedience to the moral law,’’ etc. 
The term has a popular rather than a scientific meaning. 
The conception of “the duties of life’ has varied 
among different peoples and among the same people 
in different ages. Even with our own people its limits 
are not determined with scientific accuracy. 

These differing opinionsagree in declaring that morality 

has to do with man’s relations to his kind, and insist that 
only those beings are moral who have right relations 
with their kind. The shifting standard must be due to 
the varying opinions respecting “ the right.” 
In discussing this subject we are clearly in the domain 
of the will. Man “standing in the world,” and entering 
into relations with his kind under the form of the concrete 
deed is the object of our attention. The term wil/ is 
used to denote the “ whole spiritual and intelligent nature 
of man in action.” 

We stand at a point in time and endeavor to discover 
a more substantial foundation for our ideas of morality 
than is afforded by the varying opinions of the race. 
Where shall we look to discover those abiding princip'es 
whose serene and persistent energy discloses the law of 
life. 

It is assumed that spirit will reveal its method of self- 
realization, and that we shall find the dialectic in which 
contradictory theories have been mutually corrective. 
Right relations must be those that accord with the na- 
ture of spirit and enable it to surpass its limitations and 
rise to higher and yet higher conditions of freedom. 
Wrong relations must be self-contradictory and conse- 
quently, must end in failure. Ican see no escape from 
Hegel’s conclusion that “the service of God is perfect 
freedom, that man truly knows himself and is free when 
he can say in all sincerity and in full conviction, ‘ Lo, I 


formance of their daily duty. 


men of sense or spirit think of public school teaching as a 
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But history reveals the institutional life of the race. 
Institutions, then, constitute an ethical world. Their 
highest principle is the good, “the ideal of the unity and 
harmony of the universal will of humanity, and of the 
particular will of the individual man.” 

In the light of these propositions the objective deeds 
of men may be tested as to their moral quality : 

1. It is clear that in their outward, concrete character 
they must conform to the moral law. By the moral law ie 
meant that uniformity of action where result is “ the good.” 

2. It is equally clear that they must be free activities. 
There is no freedom where there is no choice. The in- 
stitutional will is the resultant of individual wills, and 
the characteristic quality of will is freedom. It is true 
that when action takes on the form of habit there is no 
conscious, internal determination. The seeming contra- 
diction is annulled, however, by the fact that choice itself 
has assumed the form of habit. 

3. The free activity must have its motive grounded in 

duty. 
Daty is that function of spirit which recognizes obli- 
gation. It is a conscious, or semi-conscious, perception 
by spirit of the fact of its own universality. Its deed is 
its other self, and, like itself, belongs to the universe and 
must be in harmony with it. That imperative side of 
will which demands the objectification of duty in the 
form of the concrete deed is called Conscience. While 
the Kantian doctrine of duty is formal and subjective, 
Hegel strikes the institutional idea in the assertion that 
“the true conscience is the consciousness and voluntary 
acceptance of duty, not merely as an abstract and formal 
universal whose content is to be subjectively and privately 
determined, but as a concrete one, having a systematic 
and objective content of fixed principles and duties. 
This system of fixed principles and duties is concretely 
operative in the ethical or institutional world.” 

“The foundation of morals” is the nature of human 
spirit ; spirit has written its biography in universal his- 
tory ; universal history, therefore, is one of the revela- 
tions of the divine idea at work in the world ; human 
spirit realizes itself in institutions; institations, conse 
quently constitute an ethical world; the good and the 
right are one, and are the harmony of the individual will 
and the perfect will of humanity ; the willing of the good 
constitutes one a moral being. 

The immediate, practical end that we are seeking, in 
this discussion, is the wiser administration of what we 
call the school, is making “ the perfect will of humanity ” 
the will of each of the individuals of the state,—the shap- 
ing of the successive acts of the growing child in the 
ethical world. 

The child, at birth, is possessed of this attribute of will 
in its undeveloped form. He stands facing a world with 
which he has not identified himself. It is his larger, de- 
veloped self. What it is he will be when he has person- 
ally willed its activities. The teacher stands at one of 
the stages of his development, but not at the earliest. 
He has spent six or more years in one of the institutione 
of the ethical world before he has come “ to press himself 
against the molding influences ” of the school. Moreover, 
he and his playmates have formed a primitive civil society 
in which he has learned to spell out some of the mono 
syllables in the charter of rights and the law of penalties. 

When he enters the school he finds : 

1. An established order to which he must conform. 
It is at first formal and external. It is imposed upon 
him as a limitation of his subjective preference. It in- 
vades his right of choice. Yet it is ethical. He would 
impose it upon himself if he knew himself. It is his po- 
tential will rendered actual through the mediation of the 
teacher. It is the moral law objectively present, but 
moral in no consciousness but that of the schoolmaster. 


The child possesses the undeveloped power to will all 
of the relations of the school. Such a series of acts is 
necessary to his moving from potentiality to actuality. 
‘These complementary facts constitute the basis of his 
right and of his duty. Being implies the right of self- 
realization and duty commands it. His developed self in 
the form of the teacher fills his formal right and duty 
with a specific content which takes the arbitrary form of 
perm:ssion and prohibition Through the child’s ignor- 
ance he will often will the wrong. Such an act is only 
formally immoral, since it lacks the element of knowl- 
edge. It has been called “ unconscious wrong.” 


When the requirements are understood and accepted 
without protest, offences constitute a “conscious wrong. 
« This respects the form of right and uses it to conceal 
its disregard of the substance of right.” It is illustrated 
by those numerous offences that vex the soul of the 
teacher, since they do not furnish a substantial ground 
upon whieh he can actually enter with punitive conse 
quences. 

When the child deliberately sets himself against the 
established order, he has denied the substantial existence 
of the right. Nothing remains but to exclude him, or to 
attack the wrong in his particular will. This is the 
function of punishment. Through the discipline of pain 
he is taught the inviolability of the right. The school is 
thus seen to be a miniature state. 

The child also finds in the school the agency that fur- 
nishes him for the wider relations of life. The conven- 
tional arts of the curriculum lack moral content, but they 
open the way into fields that are rich in moral disciplines. 
Allusion can here be made to history and literature 
only. The former discloses the life of the race. It 
comes to the child in the form of the biography of the 
hero, who represents the aspiration of his people and who 
is significant to the degree that he is moral. It ends 
with the vision of the philosopher, who reveals the divine 
idea becoming progressively regnant in universal history. 
Literature constructs an ideal ethical world, in which 
the deed is never lost in the maze of things, but comes 
back from “the end of the world,” bearing its burden of 
blessing or retribution, which it lays at the feet of the doer. 
[t begins with the fairy story, in which the deed hastens 
to disclose its essential nature, whether of good or evil. 
[t includes in its sweep the epic, in which human ideas 
of good contend for supremacy in the persons of heroes ; 
the drama, where the individual will assaults the univer- 
sal will, or the good, as objectified in institutions ; and it 
reaches up to the realm of religion, where each man’s 
deed is estimated in the presence of the eternal good. 


Supt. E. C. Rosserer, 
Kewanee, IIl. 


MAY OUR SCHOOLS BE MADE MORE EFFICIENT ? 


Gradation is accompanied by certain unfortunate con- 
ditions. Pupils put together into grades must be kept 
together. The effort required to do this often amounts to 
drudgery for the teacher, while it interferes with individ- 
aality on the part of the pupil. Gradation increases the 
teacher's efficiency, and from this comes the general over- 
crowding of the schools. Lack of schoolrooms may be 
the direct cause, but back of this is the fact that grada- 
tion makes it possible to get along with large numbers of 
pupils. The effect is always bad, and doubly so where 
other evils combine with it. To correct this we need 
more schools. Are we powerless to bring it about? We 
can at least urge the need of reform. Our absurd and 
iniquitous system of assessment stands in the way and 
ties the hands of school boards in many places. 

Thirty to thirty-five pupils are enough for one teacher. 
A less number, even, is desirable. The difference be- 
tween a suitable number and a crowd is the difference be- 
tween being able to bring to bear on pupils that personal 
influence which shall arouse and inspire, and being driven 
by one’s work until it becomes mere routine. 

Our schools suffer in that they are tied down to their 
courses of study. These often are remarkable in range 
and comprehensive in detail. The teacher has ever before 
her the limit which must be reached, lest she suffer in the 
esteem of principal and superintendent. There is no 
time for incidental investigation, nor for excursions here 
and there in pursuit of an idea. We seem to work on 
the theory that pupils must be stuffed with weighed and 
measured quantities of arithmetic, etc., to the neglect of 
such training as shall make them strong in the use of 
their innate powers of thought and observation. The 
course of study needs revision. Let it be elastic. Re- 
duce the requirement for promotion in each branch, so 
that it may be done in considerably less than the allotted 
time. 

But the weakest point in our schools is the kind of 
work done by teachers. Probably the majority of the 
teachers of the state are either doing poor work, or not 
so well as they should and might. Incompetent teachers 


hold their places from year to year. Every year new 


and untried teachers must be employed. The supply 
of trained teachers is inconsiderable. They are attracted 
to the larger cities by better pay, ete. We need more 
normal schools. But meanwhile, what? We can ang 
must protest against the employment, or the retention, 
of teachers incompetent from lack of ability. This may 
require courage, but is a plain duty. 

But with teachers who fail through lack of preparation 
and interest in the work, the case is different. They 
may be made good and helpful workers. Here is an im. 
portant funetion of the supervising teacher. He may 
mold, not the course of study only, but the character of 
work done, and may arouse pupils and teachers to higher 
ideals. To improve his co-workers he must be a living 
force among them, stimulating by his daily contact and 
awakening their interest in professional study. Meetings 
for study, courses of reading, examinations as required 
by Supreme Court decision, all help in this work, which 
has for its purpose the arousing and the nurture of the 


true spirit of teaching. 


Prin. A. C. Bouter, 
Taylorville, 


ARITHMETIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Arithmetic was first incorporated into the common 
school course by accident. For a century it was per. 
mitted only asa study for boys. Formerly the study was 
not classed among high school studies, but now we find it 
thoroughly intrenched in the high school. There should 
be not less than two terms ; three would be better. When 
only two terms can be provided, they should be the first 
and the last of the course. The purpose of the first term 
should be mainly to make up for deficiencies in the work 
below the high school. Deficiencies do not always arise 
from poor teaching, but as frequently from bad classifica- 
tion, from irregular attendance, and sometimes from sheer 
crankiness on the part of the parent or pupil. 

Deficiencies are of three sorts : 

1. As to Form. Pupils ovght to have formed the 
habit of making neat, pretty figures, and of arranging 
work in orderly, systematic form. A Jarge per cent. 
have formed the opposite habit. 

2. As to accuracy. Inaccuracy is the most common 
deficiency. Mistakes are looked upon as of small conse- 
quence. A too reckless use of pencil and erayon is the 
cause. “ Rub it out” is the remedy. 

3. A vagueness as to concepts. Oaly figures stand in 
the mind for most of the units of measure. weight, and 
capacity. Definitions do not define; they are learned as 
a catechism is learned. There has been too little of 
actual handling of tangible thinge, too little of the “ fool- 
ishness of doing arithmetic.” 

The second term should have for its aim the cultivation 
of the powers of attention, memory, jadgment, reasoning, 
and the power to generalize. The best results are secured 
when arithmetic follows algebra and geometry, a3 4 
proper setting is given to the principles by a knowledge 
of these studies. The work of this term should be purely 
intellectual. The pencil should not be used except to 
record results. There should be no answers before the 
eye of the pupil. Many miscellaneous problems should 
be given. Papils should be encouraged to originate plans 
of solution and for shortening processes. Opportunity 
should be given for intelligent guessing at results. In 
most of the affairs of life expert guessing blocks out, takes 
off the rough, and cuts to approximate dimensions. 
Arithmetic is never ready for every day use until the re- 
sults of accurate calculation very nearly accord with 
results as estimated by common sense. 


-— 


J. N. Parrics, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


THE ANNUAL COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


All agree that the “aim” of the Annual County I 
stitute is the better equipment’of teachers for teaching: 
and that the present method of conducting said institate 
is not satisfactory. 

First, let statistics tell what is needed by stating wh# 
the normal schools are doing toward supplying the scho!s 
with trained teachers. According to the last report of 
Superintendent Edwards, there were 23,164 teacliers 
the public schools of Illinois, 1,220 of whom had been st” 
dents at the normal universities, bat only 622 gradusted 
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That is, only a fraction over 5 per cent. of the teachers | 
in the schools in 89 and 90 had attended normal schools, 
and less than 3 per cent. were normal graduates. In 
round numbers, the two normal schools have graduated 
only 784 teachers since organization. To this number 
add the graduates of the model departments and we have 
less than 1,000 graduates as the total output of both 
schools. It is clear from this that our state normal 
schools ean never supply the schools with trained teach- 
ers. The normal schools were established to train 
teachers for the public schools, but their work has always 
been the work of high schools rather than normal schools, 
academic instruction in the common branches rather than 
instruction in the science of education, and the art of 
teaching is the need of nine tenths of those admitted to 
the normals. Normal schools cannot perform miracles. 
They cannot transform nneducated boys and girls into 
qualified teachers in a year. It is my purpose to credit 
the normal schools with actual results, and with having 
done much for the cause of education in keeping the idea 
of trained teachers in the public mind. Indirectly they 
have done more for the schools than directly. They are 
verving us well. The principle which more than thirty 
years ago built the first normal school will, in time, build 
more training schools, restrict their work to training 
teachers, and improve the character of that work. Little 
by little we grow into higher ideals. The American nor- 
mal school is a reflection upon American institutions when 
placed side by side with the German or the French train- 
ing school. The American normal school seems all for 
quantity ; the German and French normals all for quality. 
I am in favor of normal schools, but if we would improve 
upon the present, we must see present imperfections. 
Only one in twenty of the teachers now in the schools 
of Illinois has ever received any special training for her 
work, and not one in five has ever attended a properly 
conducted county institate. Under these conditions what 
should be done for the twenty thousand teachers who can- 
not attend the state normals? What should be done for 
the four thousand new teachers who enter the profession 
every year with no ideals save those created under the 
direction of a teacher who merely made a “second grade” 
at the close of a cram session of a county institute ? 
There is but one way to solve this problem; namely, 


Institute. A law similar to the present Missouri institute 
law, passed by a granger legislature, would go far toward 
weeding out incompetency and favoritism. The Missouri 
law establithed a state training echool, where annually, for 
two weeks, the county commissioners are instructed in 
methods and management by a faculty of ten competent 
instructors. It also established in each county in the 
state an annual county institute for four weeks, and prac- 
tically compels the attendance of teachers. The Missouri 
law puts the appointment of the county institute instruct- 
ors in the hands of the faculty of the state training 
school, and the licensing of teachers in the hands of a 
commission of three, two of whom must hold licenses 
from the state training school. The Missouri law thus 
relieves the state superintendent of a great pressure, and 
frees the community from the claims of blood, the infla- 
ence of petty politicians, and home talent. The Missouri 
law is not only the most aggressive school legislation ever 
passed in the United States, but it is the nearest ideal 
legislation. 

Under the present liberal plan of licensing institute 
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of our population attends school, but not one teacher in 
twenty has received any special training for a teacher. 

The cram institute cannot qualify applicants to teach 
school. Nothing natural is instantaneous. Condition is 
a growth, not a miracle. Institutes should inspire and 
habituate rather than inform. It is self-evident that an 
institute, like a school, is valuable only to the extent that 
it establishes proper methods and inspires a love for 
learning. The power of method to fix proper habits is a 
test of method. There is no more character in merely 
keeping school than there is moral worth in blind obedi 
ence. Purpose is not measured by automatic action. 
Feeling and culture are essential to success in the school- 
room, and untrained boys and girls possess neither. 

If we fail to provide better teachers for the country 
schools, we are to blame. We are the people; we are 
the opportunity. But reforms are growths, not mere in- 
spirations. Public opinion itself is an evolution,—the re- 
sult of courage and conviction. Reform often means 
undoing as well as doing. Many of the great reforms of 
polities, religion, and education have been brought about 
by an absolute reversal of policies, beliefs, and methods. 
Tt is clear that without the reformer we would soon be 
savages. The masses are never ready to give up the old 
and adopt the new ; hence the battling reformer is always 
a necessity. Let things alone, cry the masses and the 
man who wants to use the masses for his own advance 
ment. The power of age and habit can be overcome only 
by the courage of well-developed conviction. The art of 
keeping near the needs of the children is the only states- 
manship that will reach the hearts of the parents. The 
people must be awakened to the needs of the teachers 
through a fearless presentation of the needs of the pupils. 

I believe that to-day is the best day in the history of 
the world. More people can read to-day than ever be- 
fore. I believe in the power of education to save man 
from his sins. I believe that “ human nature is human 
destiny,” and that man will yet be educated and free. 
But the millenium of the dreamer is not yet, and never 
will be. ‘To day is satisfactory only to the extent that it 
is better than yesterday. Unrest is the contentment 
which yields growth and hope. 


Mary E. Sisson, 
Peoria, Ill. 


COLOR IN EDUCATION. 


The study of form is universally recognized as a means 
toward mental development, and the signs of the times 
tell us that the study of color will soon be acknowledged 
as an equally powerful agent. Form being the type of 
universal law, and color of universal love, and the little 
child being in an emotional rather than a rational stage, 
this early age is the best time to appeal to its love and 
train its affections for the purity and harmony of color. 

Color is one of the strongest agencies in the child’s 
early development, for this is the time for him to observe 
and discover, to relate the world without to the world 
within. It is the beautiful color of the apple, the orange, 
the lily, the rose, the cloud, the sky, that appeals to him 
more strongly than the form, for the knowledge of love in 
his little heart is greater than that of law. Therefore the 
primary reason why we should train the little mind to a 
right appreciation of color is that it gives him uncon- 
sciously a key to the beautiful and good in the world 
about him and in his own heart. There is such a clamor 


conductors, institutes are often a hindrance rather than a|for the useful and practical in education that we do not 
help. The value of opportunity depends upon its quality.|always remember that the right enjoyment of life is a 


Method may depress and enslave, or inspire and liberate. 
Experience teaches that we enlarge only when in contact 


with those larger than ourselves, or when alone. The/a moral and a practical side in education. 


part of living as well as earning one’s daily bread, and 


that the cultivating of the love for the beautiful has both 


This love of 


uuconscious influence of the teacher cannot be described. |art is the life-giving principle in all industrial work, and 
If the teacher is an egotist, many of the pupils will be-|is a great refining force in intellectual training. 


come egotists. We grow toward our ideals. With chil- 


It is a recognized fact that Americans are lamentably 


dren, teachers are more than ideals; they are realities.|deficient in a correct appreciation and use of the beauti- 
The personal influence of the teacher is often more last-|ful. This is seen in the homes, in the amusements, and 


ing than the textbook facts he teaches. 


The teacher is|in all of the castoms of our people. 


Why do we meet so 


more than books and authority ; he is inspiration and|many who are color blind? Simply because we do not 


life, 


Hence, he should be the servantef a caltured mind| make the beautiful the useful 


We know that much of 


and a healthy soul. Teachers cannot create talent, but|our failure in home or self decoration comes from this 
they should know how to direct it. No country in the|utter lack of cultivation of the color sense. 


world has given as much to support free schools as Amer-|- 


In the study of color in the public schools we must 


ica, and no other country in the world has squandered as|consider two things: First, the mental development of 


‘uch upon incompetent teachers as America. One fifth the child; second, the principles of beauty and harmony 


and their application in the arts and industries. In open- 
ing to the child this gate to the wonderland of colcr, the 
real prismatic spectrum and spectrum chart are first placed 
before him; after these have been studied, each as a 
whole, and every child has chosen the color that he likes 
best, he is given the colored tablets to arrange, forming 
the spectrum. It is easy for the child to arrange the red, 
orange, and yellow, as they are in the chart before him ; 
but blue, violet, and green are often sadly mixed. Since 
yellow is the color that first attracts the eye, he is given 
that first to study. He is shown yellow paper, matches it 
in ribbons, and finds it among his tablets Now that the 
sensation of yellow is gained, the name is given. Thus 
he finds what colors are related to it and pairs off all the 
tablets. The color sense is now awakened, and he is 
ready to begin to express himself. Arrangements are 
made with yellow tablets, figures cut from yellow paper, 
borders, rosettes, and patterns made and pasted. 

Now he takes up his orange tablets, and studies as he 
did the yellow; yellow, orange, and red being the first 
group, and blue, violet, and green the second. These and 
their tints and shades are all that the primary children 
should consider. A tone of a color means any state from 
light to dark. A color is normal when it corresponds to 
the standard for that color. Tints are the tones lighter 
than the normal, and shades, those darker. We forma 
scale of color by arranging its tints normal and shades in 
succession. 

Training in harmony should begin as soon as the color 
sense is awakened. This should be negative rather than 
positive, by making inharmonious combinations impos- 
sible. The scale of color is used for this, different tones 
of the same scale being combined. He may be taught in 
this connection what is meant by warm and cool colors, 
the effect ef juxtaposition of different colors, also the re- 
lation of space value. 

Thus the child is led unconsciously at first, but finally 
is able to choose and appreciate for himself what is har- 
mony in the proportion and use of color; and through 
the combined study of form and color, he discovers that 
beauty is the highest truth in the material world, and 
there can be no beauty devoid of truth. He exercises his 
creative power with material things, is led to observe, 
discover, and then to express his power, knowledge, and 
feeling for the use and pleasure of others. He finds that 
his work exists beyond the time of doing, that he must 
therefore be careful, clean, and accurate. In this expres- 
sion we see the character of the individual, and through 
it we have his influence on the world about him. Ruskin 
says: “ A man may hide himself from you in every other 
way, but he cannot in his work; there, be sure you have 
him to the inmost. All that he likes, all that he can do, 
all that he sees, is there. If the work is a cobweb, we 
know it was made by a spider ; if a honeycomb, by a bee; 
a nest is wreathed by a bird and a house built by a man, 
worthily if he is worthy, and ignoble if he is ignoble ; 
and always, from the least to the greatest, as the made 
thing is good or bad, so is the maker.” 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE: DISCUSSED BY 
“THE CLUB.” 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


They were assembled in council,—nine teachers of 
Progressive Method’s Town. This town was a small 
manufacturing place thirty miles from Boston. It had 
one fine school building and sixteen teachers. There 
were nine teachers in council this evening. 

The chairman struck the bell and order came forth. 
After the usual reading of reports the subject for diseus- 
sion was announced, and the meeting was in the hands of 
the teachers. 

“T really think,” said the chairman, who was allowed 
to talk as much as the rest, “I really think that you 
might as well say that good teaching is good discipline. 
The two are inseparable. As the rope is woven of two 
distinct fibers and yet neither is complete in itself but 
forms the whole, so teaching and discipline must be so 
skillfully interwoven that the beholder may say : Lo, this 
is educition’” The chairman was just out of Harvard, 
and that covered a multitude of errors. 

“ Are you not thinking of tcaching and training, Mr. 


Lofty ?”” asked Miss Sharpe, a grizzled veteran, whose 
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keen eyes and tongue were not easy for non-veterans to 
encounter. Miss Sharpe was a Quaker. She did not go 
behind your back to tell what she thought of you. Now, 
I'd rather have people go behind my back when they 
have unpleasant things to say to me, but I am not of 
much account, and “they say” that it is a particular virtue 
to viturperate people to their faces, and what “they say ” 
must be right. 

“ Discipline,” said Miss Sharpe, “is as distinct from 
teaching as you are from me, and no weaving, be it ever 
so skillful, can merge the two into a compound in which 
their identity could be lost. I have known good teachers 
who were poor disciplinarians, and I have known 
martinets who were poor teachers. Make your teaching 
as clear and as interesting as possible; there are spirits in 
every schoolroom who will not be interested, who will 
‘eut up’ if they can. Now, there are two classes of 
teachers who deal with these spirits; with the first class 
they can, with the second class they cannot. Don’t you 
think these spirits measure a teacher in a week? If the 
teacher says yes and means yes and sees that yes is yes 
every time, these spirits get tired of saying no and before 
long fall into his opinion. Now before they fall into his 
opinion there is a longer or shorter time of stubbornness, 
maybe insubordination. How to overcome this is the 
disciplinarian’s problem. Miss Ray Goodheart, over 
there, says ‘Appeal to the highest that’s in the spirit’s 
make up.’ She’s young and has faith even in a spirit’s 
highest-ness. I know he hasn’t any. Jsay, Tire him out 
with vigilence. Make it unprofitable to him to be stub- 
born and insubordinate. Turn the sentiment of the school 
against him. Ridicule him. Use sarcasm, corporal pun- 
ishment, anything that will break his will.” 

*T object to the term ‘breaking in,’” interrupted Miss 
Goodheart. ‘It is barbarous. God gave every one of 
us a will, and the only difference between the best and 
the worst of us, is that the best has turned his will toward 
attaining theheights where stand the Good and the Beau- 
tiful ; the worst, well the worst had as much will power 
as the best, but he didn’t happen to catch a sight of the 
Good and Beautiful. His teacher believed in ‘ good dis- 
cipline’ perhaps more than she did in God and her duty 
toward the sou/s as well as the minds of her pupils. She 
was bound to ‘break him in,’ perhaps. I may not be 
old, and I may not be wise, and I may not be a good 
teacher and an excellent disciplinarian, but this I 
know,—God never breaks the will of any one, and Heis 
the Model Teacher. All nature proclaims: Here are 
two ways,—Follow one, you will find peace and pleasant- 
ness ; follow the other, you will find death and decay. 
Choose ye which way ye shall walk. Natural methods 
are the safest methods. We can’t improve on them.” 

“Yet, Miss Goodheart,” interrupted Mr. Malloy, a 
graduate of Holy Cross College, Worcester, ‘‘ Miss Sharpe 
has the right of it. I say to my pupil: Do this sum. 
His will way rise up against mine. It is enough that J 
willed him ¢o do the sum. Jamhis master. There must 
be unquestioning, implicit obedience,—my due, his duty. 
If his will measures itself against mine it must be broken, 
else all order has become misrule and the pupil is my 
master.” 

“ Avoid coming in collision with his will,” broke in 
Miss Lane. “Be deaf, dumb, and blind, as often as 
possible. O, dear me, children are like grown people, 
after all! They don’t mean to be bad, but something in- 
side of them urges them east when they know they ought 
to go west. They’il take the eastern road all the quicker 
for not being pulled up too suddenly in the western one. 
I know a child two years old who was trying to build a 
house of blocks. ‘Do not build so, dear, your house will 
fall inif you put big blocks on top of little ones,’ said his 
mother. ‘ Now, mamma, be still. I want to build this 
house my way.’ ‘Very well, dear.’ The house fell. 
The child immediately went to work again and raised 
a grand structure of light blocks on a firm foundation. 
When it was completed he said: ‘Mamma, I'll build 
your way after this. Yours is the best way.’ ”’ 

“It's silly, this sentimental business of finding out 
children’s corners and avoiding them!” ejaculated Miss 
Brainem. ‘ Have a law and enforce it.” 

Right here let me say, that Miss Brainem did far loss 
harm with her rod than some teachers, for there was a 
whole-hearted, businggslike, good-natured way jn her 
administering of the same. The delinquent sighed, hut 


said to ‘himself: “She did right. She’d never have 
given it to me if I didn’t deserve it. What an improve 
ment she is on Miss Lambswool, who was forever finding 
fault with a fellow and didn’t know when you were only 
fooling and when you were really working. You can't 
cheat old lady Brainem. She’s ‘ wide awake and staring 
every time, I tell you.” , 

“Js teaching and disciplining just character making, or 
is it showing a person how to read, write, cipher, and de- 
have himself in school?” asked Miss True. “ You all 
know that character forming is our work. Let us keep it 
in mind always. O, for the wisdom and patience of an- 
gels, since we we have angels’ work laid upon us!” and 
even Miss Sharpe sighed Amen. 

‘When you say Amen, I suppose I must close the 
meeting,” said the chairman, “ but Mr. Malloy and I beg 
you ladies to wait here till we come back, as there will 
be something more substantial to discuss,” and as these 
poor teachers boarded in a family where light discussions 
were the fashion,—they waited. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
THE CRICKET. 


Most of our crickets are females (Fig. 1) collected by the chil- 
dren in October as they were laying their eggs by the roadsides or 
in gravelly walks. After studying the 
grasshopper, it is easy to begin work 
upon this insect, and natural to compare 
the two at every step. 

The cricket has a shorter and 
broader body than the grasshop- 
per. The two sides of its body 
are alike. The body is in three 
parts,—head, thorax, and abdo- 
men. It has one pair of very long 
antenne. It has a pair of com- 
pound eyes, not so large as the 
grasshopper’s. It has three pairs 
of legs on the thorax, the hiad pair 
very long because it isa jumper. 
The forward wings, or wing covers, 
are short, covering only part of the 
abdomen. The hind wings are Fia. 1. 
very small and of no use in in flying. At the end of the 
abdomen there is a long bristle (Fig. 1, se) on each side. 
The egg-layer is a long sting (0s). 

Nine rings can be plainly counted on the back of the abdomen of 
the female. On each side of the abdomen is a soft space where 


the breathing-holes are seen, The ovipositor separates into two 
parts and each of these into two more, making four long, sharp 


piercers, which bore a hole in the ground and then unite to form al . 


canal through which the eggs passa down into the earth. 


The first ring of the thorax has a cape like the grass- 
hopper’s, but a straight, broad one, much more like a wide 
collar. The three wings are plainly seen on the under 
side. The hind legs are long but not so strong as the 
grasshopper’s. The wing-covers are bent to fit the sides 
of the body. The wing-covers of the male are larger 
than those of the female, and have a different arrange- 
ment of the veins. 

It ie by rubbing these strong veins of the wi 
that the male cricket makes the lively chirp 

The head of the cricket is shorter and broader than 
that of the grasshopper, but like that is placed at right 
angles to the body. The eyes are not so large as the 
grasshopper’s. The palpi are longer than the grasshop- 
per’s. Just below the upper lip the hard mandibles can 
be felt. With a pin the first pair of maxille with the 
long palpi can be pushed outward, and the united second 
pair of maxill with a shorter pair of palpi can be bent 
downward. 

The strong mandibles are evi iti 
know that crickets do eat the 
ing roots and froite. When abundant, they do great damage. 

The eggs laid in the autumn are hatched the next sum- 
mer. Most of the old insects die before cold weather 
comes, but a few live through the winter under stones or 
in dry holes. 


* Popyright. 184) 


The children must not fail to see and admire the white, olin), 
ing cricket, daintiest and most delicately fashioned of all our ‘. 
England crickets, which lives on trees and shrubs, but often seoks 
the shelter of our houses when the cooler 
nights come in early autamn. The male 
(Fig. 2) is white with a few yellow mark-  ~ 
ings, with antenn# and legs so fragile and 
slender that a single careless touch will 
ruin a specimen. But let one perch on the 
window-sill for one night, and we see how 
effectually this delicate little creature can 
banish sleep. By rubbing together the 
three large oblique veins on the flat surface 
of the wing-covers he produces the loudest 
and sbrillest of all cricket notes, and keeps 
ap his serenade with unfailing energy and 
patience till daylight. The female, which 
has no note, is somewhat larger than the male, with narrower wing. 
covers and of a pale greenish or yellowish color. 
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SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


BY W. W. STETSON, AUBURN. 
{Extracts from letters to his teachers.] 


Do not allow pupils to be boisterous in the schoolroom 
before or after school hours or at recess. 

Attention, interest, and energy on the part of the pupils 
are goals to be striven for. 

The regular work of the school is the work that should 
have your best efforts. 

Strive to devise some better methods for doing your 
work than you used last term. 

It is what the pupil is inspired to do that makes him 
stronger and better. 

Have a personal interest in your pupils. 

Deal with pupils as individuals and not in the mass. 

If you can inspire a few it will react and become an 
inspiration to others. 

Aid the average child to do his best. Make him feel 
ognize and reward effort as well as achievement. 

Do not fail to acquaint pupils in full with the reasons 
for reprimanding them, before the punishment is admin- 
tered. 

You cannot be successful in the best sense unless your 
, upils and their parents are impressed with the fact that 
you feel kindly toward them and that you are straight- 
forward and fair in your treatment of them. 


dren’s work. 

Use every effort to induce parents to visit the school. 
The iess demonstrative the means used the better. If 
you cannot do better have a general visitation day and 
invite all the residents of the district. When they come 
give them something for coming. Show them the regular 
work of the school. 


COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 
BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


These are days in which things must be done by the 
wholesale. ‘Teachers must be helped to an infinite variety 
of material and inexhaustible devices so that they will 
not need to do much thinking about them or planning for 
them. The teacher should waste neither time, thought, 
nor energy in getting material or planning devices. He 
needs it all for the actual work of teaching. These 
should be furnished by men of leisure, (?) who have little 
else to do. 

The leading element of success in the writing of com- 
positions is to have the pupil concentrate all that he thinks 
and all that he has to say upon a single subject. The 
writing need not be lengthy, but it should say all that the 
writer has to say upon that subject without diversion to 
any other subject. Brief, concentrated, one-idea compe 
sitions are the demand of the day. 

In order to have an abundance of subjects, it is only 
necessary to run a few subjects into all their ramifications. 
It is not expected that all of the subjects will be written 
upon, but they will furnish a limitless array from which 
to select. 

Take as an illustration a book, which will easily furnish 
fifty subjects, any one of which is itself suggestivé . 
others. These are ; , 
The Cover,—its material, the making of the materia 
varieties of binding. 

The Bindery,—if it is possible for apy one !0 °° 


tnally 


visit one, 


that he is capable of something better than he is. Ree- 


Occasionally send to the parents samples of their chil- 
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The Cover Design,—a fruitful theme if any one is in 
position to look it up. 

Paper Making,—description of a paper-mill if any one 
has seen it. 

Wood Pulp Making. 

Lumbering (the pulp is largely made from the refuse 
of saw mills). 

The Effect upon Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
of the diseovery of this process. 

Paper Warehouses. 

Varieties of Paper. 
A Printing-office. 
The Type Setting Machine. 
The Type-writing and Type-setting Machine. 

Ink Making. 

Proof Reading. 

The Copyright Law and Process. 

International Copyright. 

The Author’s Royalty, with the profits to some authors. 

The Artist who Illustrates. 

The Engraving and Engraver. 

The Photogravure Process. 

Stereotyping. 

Electrotyping. 

Cost of First Edition,—of others. 

Press Work. 

History of the Modern Press. 
The First Printing. 

The Publisher. 

The Retail Book Business. 

Wrapping Paper and Its Manufacture. 

Wrapping Twine., 

The Importation of Materials for Twine. 

The Office Boy. 

The Traveling Salesman. 

Mailing and Expressing Books. 

Book Reviews and Reviewers. 

Book Buyers. 

Rare Books. 

This Author,—Biographical Sketch. 

The Author’s other works. 
This Book. 
The Leading Character. 
The Plot. 
The Style. 
The Loealization. 
The Unfavorable Criticisms of this Book. 
The Favorable Criticisms. 

Here are easily fifty subjects for compositions from 
any book that may be found on any teacher’s desk, and I] 
have but skirmished around the subject. All thatis needed 
is that twenty such prolific subjects be provided, or forty 
half as prolific. But we have not exhausted those upon 
the book. 

Nearly every one of these could be duplicated by 
simply asking also for an imaginative composition or one 
of pure fiction. Thus the book will yield one hundred 
subjects. 

Fifty more can be obtained by writing once more upon 
each in the form of a conversation between a child who 
asks innumerable questions and one who answers them 
skillfully. 

Fifty more can be obtained by rewriting upon them in 
the line of a discussion between two men, one of whom 
does not believe that any of these things are as much 
benefit to humanity as is generally thought, and the other 
that these merely indicate greater improvements to follow. 
Thus imagination, conversation, and discussion furnish 
pleasing variety, and two hundred good subjects for com- 
position are provided by a book. But it is not to be pre- 
sumed for a moment that any teacher wilh use all of these 
subjects, for all of them will not be adapted to any one 
school; but there are at least one hundred, certainly fifty, 
that will be absolutely available, while but for the super- 
abundance of material here suggested, there could easily 
be secured one hundred and fifty. 

Here are fifty more subjects, each capable of sub- 
division into from forty to two hundred others. The 
teacher need not analyze these. After having done this 
with the book, the class will find its highest delight in 
doing this for themselves. It would be one of the best 
phases of the composition work for them to find the sub- 
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inative, conversational, and discussional styles of composi- 
tion upon the same subject, on'y they need to be given 
out some weeks apart. 


A Newspaper. A Magazine. 

The World’s Fair. A County Fair. 

The Post Office. Electric Railway, Lights, ete. 
Light and Lighting. Fire and Heat. 

Music and Sound. A Bakery. 


Your State. 
Seeds and Nuts. 
The United States. 


Your Own Town. 
Fruits of the World. 
Meats, Fowl, and Fish. 


England. Amusements, Home and Field. 
A Freight House. A Pullman Car. 

Railway Train. Telegraph and Telephone. 
The Express Business. Mines and Mining. 
Geography. Mathematics. 

The New South. The Pacific States. 

Dry Goods Store. Men’s Farnishing Store. 
Grocery Store. A Country Village. 
Apothecary Store. Christmas. 

House Furniture. Milkman. 

Court House. Hotels. 

Ships and Boats. Firearms. 

Clothing. Livery Stable. 


Hardware Store. 

Boots and Shoes. 

Forest, Orchard, Shade Domestic and Wild Animals. 

Trees. All kinds of Authors. 

All kinds of Preachers. A Summer in Europe. 

Summer Travel in America. 

It is very easy to see how this can be extended almost 
indefinitely, how the subjects can be simplified, how they 
can be adapted to any locality or any composition writing 
grade. It leaves no excuse for the continuation of the 
time-honored or dishonored subjects. 


City of Washington. 
Spices. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What rumors regarding our relations to Chile have 
caused some excitement during the past week ? 

2. How must we regard the active war preparations 
which are being made by our navy ? 

3. What does Mr. Montt, Chile’s minister to our na- 
tion, say of his country’s feeling toward us, and the course 
it is pursuing ? 

4. Why is it reasonable to suppose that Chile would 
not undertake a war with us ? 

5. What facts should restrain our nation from a hasty 
declaration of war ? 

6. What is President Harrison’s policy toward Chile ‘ 
7. What heip has the United States accepted in at- 
tempting to settle the question peaceably? Does this 
mean arbitration ? 

8. Under what conditions would peace with Chile be 
dishonorable to our nation ? 

9. What step has the Czar of Russia taken to relieve 
the sufferings of his people ? 

10. Why was the plan for a military funeral procession 
in honor of the late Duke of Clarence given up ? 

11. Where has a survey recently been made for a pro- 

posed submarine cable ? 

12. By what authority and with what result was this 
survey made? 

13. What did soundings show the average depth of the 

Paciic Ocean to be as compared with the Atlantic ? 

What was the greatest depth found ? 

14. What rules have been adopted by the national 

House for the transaction of its business? What has de. 

layed so long the adoption of its rules ? 

15. What important change has been made in these 

rules ? 

16. What state has had two claimants for its governor- 

ship? What decision on the controversy has been mzde 

by the supreme court of the state ? 

17. What position has the state senate taken in the 

dispute ? 

18. When and where will the Democratic National 

Convention meet ? 

19. Who was the late Cardinal Simeoni ? 

20. What American, knowa as @ post, artist, mu- 

sician, died last week ? 


= Te 


jects wrapped up in any one of the following. Do not 
lorget the possibilities of yarigty in the desoriptive, émag: 


jeeue of the Journal,” 


Reporte of the Nebeaska State Teachers! Agsociation a formals. ) 
and the California Association will appear in the next lett article op Nember jo the Britannica, he may got a littl 


ANSWERS, 


1, It was thought that the nation was preparing for war aad 
that the President and State Department had given up of all hope 
of peace. 

2. As merely precautionary measures,—a wise provision for a 
possible emergency. 

3. He declares that Chile has only the most friendly feelings to- 
ward the United States, and is doing all she can to investigate the 
attack on the Baltimore’s crew. 

4, The resources of Chile are inferior to those of the United 
States; the country is exhausted by civil war and would find it very 
difficult to raise money enough in Europe tocarry on war against us. 

5. We are the stronger nation; as such wedo not wish to play 
the bully. A truly great nation should not be easily angered but 
should stand for peace. The Chileans are evidently somewhat em- 
bittered toward us, and, it is possible, they have jast cause. This 
cause should be closely investigated before we are ready for war. 

6. ‘* To exhaust all diplomatic means before submitting the mat- 
ter to Congress for action.”? He has therefore decided to defer his 
message to Congress for a short time. 

7. The German and English governments through their ministers 
are using their influence to induce Chile to make reparation, but 
they fully understand that the United States does not wish arbi- 
tration. 

8. Answer open to discussion. 

9. He has ordered the mayor of Moscow to purchase 15,000,000 
roubles’ worth ($112,500) of wheat, which will ba distributed 
among the starving. Ifthe wheat speculators refuse to sell ata 
fair price, the mayor is instructed to confiscate the required amount. 

10, It was feared that the inclement weather together with the 
prevailing influenza in London would endanger the health of the 
troops, 

11. In the Pacific, between California and the Hawaiian Islands. 

12. It was made under the direction of the United States govern- 
ment, $25,000 having been appropriated by the last Congress for 
this purpose. The soundings made show the feasibility of laying 
the cable. 

13. The average depth of the Pacific was shown to be greater. 
The deepest water found was 3,200 fathoms, or about 3!4 miles, 

14. The code of rules which governed the fiftieth Congress, when 
the Democrats last held the House. Speaker Crisp‘s illness. 

15. A change aimed to prevent filibustering, that is, the pro- 
longed obstruction of business. 

16. The State of Connecticut. The court upholds the claims of 
Governor Balkeley as against those of Judge Morris. 

17. It has looked upon Governor Buikaley as ‘a usurper,’’ and 
has refused to do any business, keeping the legislation of the state 
a‘ a stendatill for a year. 

18. At Chicago, lil., Jane 21. 

19. A Roman Cardinal, who since 1878 has held the supreme 
control and direction of the Roman Catholic Clurch in the United 
States. 

20. Christopher P. Cranch. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


[Daring the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematics of all grades. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
wethods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special dillicalties are 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular aubjsct 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion ia this column by a feilow- 
teacher may be instrumental in removing the difficulty. Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’ | 


12. It is required to divide a given triangle into two equivalent 
parts by a straight line drawn parallel to » given straight line. 
O. L. MILLER, St. Louis. Mo, 


13. Prove that the square of any odd number, diminished by one 
is exactly divisible by eight. F. L. R., Newton, Mass. 


14. Given an isosceles triangle whose base and altitude are 10 
inches and 13 inches respectively. Ata distance of 5 inches from 
the base draw a line parallel with the base and then cut the figure 
as marked. Arrange the two trapezoids in the form of a rectangle 
8x5, and the two triangles similarly 8x3. Vlace the two rect- 
angles together so as to farm a square 8x8. This gives an area of 
64 equare inches whereas the area of the original triangle was (5 
sqaars inches. Account for the lost inch. 

N. SLACK, Wallingford, Conn, 


15. A carpenter is obliged to cut a board that isin the form of 
a trapezoid, crosswise, into two equivalent parts. The board is 12 
feet long 2 feet wide at one end and 1 foot at the otler. How far 
rom the narrow end must he cat it ? E. F., Manchester, N. H. 


— Mr. Showalter sends a correction to his solation of No.6, inthe 
JOURNALof Nov. 5. The expression (21 — 6 , 3), he saya should be 
(21 — 12 3), which gives aa his second answer 816 actes. This 
is 114 acres more than Professor Matz obtains. 


1. To ‘‘L. G. B.,’? Manchester, N. H.: Washington died in the 
year 1799, ance as the last year of the century was the year 18U0, 


the newspaper item is incorrect in that particular. 
E. R. G., Lowell, Mass, 


2 To‘ E. J. B., Manchester, N. H,: Ideal numbers are hypo- 
theticgl nambers or expressiong whigh the mathematician Kummer 
used jn his Theory of Nymberg , by which any of the arithmetical 
num berg pogld be obtained jn gocordance with tho davelopment of 
jf can muster courage enongh to read 


Burlington, Vt 
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Tue Larest.—A crusade is about to begin to have the 


Wiatther Say [youth taught at public expense the art of producing milk, 
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May Our Schools be Made Tgcheme meets this week. An exchange from one of the 
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the hearts of the people or is at greater distance from their brains. 
Indeed, we fancy that if bard pressed, our friends the professor 
emeritus of protoplasm, the latest and most brilliant light in the- 
osophy, the distinguished savant in evidences of realism would 
unite in eigning an affidavit that the authority on milk, cream, but- 


57 | ter and cheese is really the king before whom all others dwarf.’’ 


We shall not be wholly surprised to see this become an 


This and That .... 57 leducational fad. There would be many advantages in 
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having cows kept in the school yard. 


Tue Cotorapvo Norman Scxoou.—It has been quite 


fashionable of late to speak of the Colorado Normal 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN, 28, 1892. School as cursed by polities. We have not joined in this 


judgment because we have never known it to be perma- 


Ir looks as though a brighter day was dawning for|nently true of any normal school. We regretted as much 


Cleveland superintendents and teachers. 


SEND early for a copy of John Swett’s Report of the 
San Francisco’s Schools. It is the gem of the year. 


Outo’s new superintendent, Carson is already making 


as any one the early departure of the former principal, 
but institutions live though men come and go. An old, 
true friend, not new in educational work, writes confiden- 
tially of the school as it is. 


Dr. Z. X. Snyder, the new principal of the Normal here has 


himself felt in the educational life of the state. Several| made an excellent impression. The opinion is universal that he is 


reforms are sure to come. 


an enthasiastic and competent educator. The pupils are all “ car- 
ried away’’ with him. He attends to business and makes no at- 


New York State is awaking to the importance of hav- temnpt to meld public opinion in bis favor. 


ing a large representation at the Saratoga meeting. Let 
New England also arouse herself. 


This is what Dr. Snyder’s friends in the East would 


expect of him. The politicians will let him and the 


Tue Christian Union never uttered a straighter truth | school alone, and he will have universal public confidence. 


than when it said last week. ‘It is a distinct disadvan- 
tage to shut out all new books for five years.” 


CuicaGco has just got to the teaching of sewing which 
has been successfully taught in Boston for nearly twenty 


Let THE SurERINTENDENT ALONE.—Superintendent 


L. W. Day of Cleveland, and President J. E. Cook of 


years, but for Mr. Brown’s sake we refrain from com- the Board have spoken with much emyhasis upon a prac- 


ment. 


Tne reports by John Pierce of the Teachers’ Lectures 
by Prof. William James at Harvard have been admirably 
made. Professor James is the coming psychologist 
for teachers. He is a scientist, has a flavor of philoso- 
phy, is independent, is conscientious in research, abounds 
in common sense, writes and talks well. Teachers have 
fully appreciated these reports which have given all the 
essentials in readable form. 


tice that has disgraced that city, and of which the Plain 
Dealer says: — ‘There is no feature of the present 
school system which is so objectionable as that by which 
members are enabled to foist their friends into positions 
regardless of the recommendations of the superintendent. 
It is demoralizing because it substitutes influence for 
merit and introduces favoritism in the place of recogni- 
tion of faithful and competent discharge of duty. The 
scramble for place that has been frequently witnessed in 
the last year or two has been simply disgraceful and Su- 


ApvVANTAGES OF Epucation.—Hon. Cuauncey M.|perintendent Day is right wh 
Derew in his recent address at Yale said, what the ™ such prt a mi pa 
JourNnAL readers have already been told, that the college|thiness. Not until merit alone becomes the basis of selec- 
men are but one per cent. of the voters but hold fifty-|tion and promotion of teachers will the highest efficienc 
eight per cent, of the best offices of the Republic. Hejbe secured. President Cook deserves credit for adding 
also said, what has not been so well said before, that a/his influence toward promoting a reform that. is im : 
common school education adds fifty per cent.-to the pro- tively demanded.” a 
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University Cius.—The collegiate event of the season 
is the organization of the new University Club in Boston 
with 450 applicants for membership. Any gentleman is 
eligible for membership who shall have received, from 
any approved university or college, a degree, to obtain 
which in regular course at least three years’ residence or 
study are required, or who has received an honorary degree 
and is distinguished in literatare, art, science, or the pub- 
lic service ; also graduates of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology or of the United States military or naval 
academies. 

Resident members are not to exceed five hundred, and 
non-resident are restricted to the same number. The en- 
trance fee of resident members is $40, which is ‘to be 
increased to $50, after the membership limit is reached. 
The annual dues are $36; the non-resident admission 
fee is $20, which is to be increased to $25 after the 
limit of membership is reached. The non-resident 
dues are $18. Resident members are those with resi- 
dence or place of business within fifty miles of Boston. 

Officers: President—William C. Endicott of Harvard. 
Vice-Presidents—Charles Francis Adams of Harvard, 
John Lowell of Harvard, Walbridge A. Field of Dart- 
mouth, Henry L. Higginson of Harvard, James M. Barker 
of Williams, Richard Olney of Brown, Alfred Hemenway 
of Yale, John R. Sanford of Amherst. Treasurer—Rob- 
ert G. Shaw of Harvard. Secretary—William V. Kellen 


of Brown. 


NATIONAL SPELLING MATCH. 


Illinois is at “head end.” One of her congressmen 
has introduced into the National House of Representatives 
a bill which has for its object the improvement of the 
spelling of the people of the country. The bill author- 
izes the establishment of spelling echools at the World's 
Fair, for which $100,000 is appropriated, and of sim- 
ilar schools at New York, Washington, and Chicago, 
for which $150,000 is appropriated. There are also to 
be ninety-seven smaller spelling schools throughout the 
country, with an Illinoisian in charge of the whole enter- 
prise. The preamble recites the lack of uniformity in 
methods of teaching spelling and the little attention paid 
to this branch of education generally. Just think of it, 
a quatter of a million for spelling to be expended by a 
Chicagoan to tone up the “tail enders” of the East. 
There is hope for us yet, if only Congress will listen to 
Mr. New-berry. Mr. Charles A. Storey is to be spelling 
chief. He is to give bonds that he will bring the whole 
country up to the mark, or, at least, that he will faithfully 
use the quarter of a million to that end. He is to take 
the “job,” and receive $5,000 for each school that he 
establishes, at least that is the way the New York Sun 
reads the bill. According to our arithmetic the quarter 
of a million would give out early at that rate, but it may 
be that it is only for the larger schools that he is to re- 
ceive that amount. He is not to do the teaching himself, 
that is reserved for others. He is to rent and furnish a 
suitable room in Chicago for the accommodation of teach- 
ers and pupils who are to use and practically apply the 
science of spelling. The public are to be admitted to the 
schoolroom to see, hear, and examine the science of spell- 
ing with a view to its further and general introduction 
and practical use in primary and public schools of the 
United States. 


ETHICS IN SCHOOL. 


Now and then a book appears that is more than a book 
because it marks an epoch in some direction, makes 42 
epoch indeed. This is peculiarly true of ‘“ Ethics for 
Young People,” by Prof. C. C. Everett of Harvard.* 
When the book appeared we read in some educational 
journal, which one we do not now remember, an attack 
upon it on the ground that it did not openly, and avow- 
edly rest its argument upon the principle, “Thou God 
seest me,” saying that in that and in that alone was ay 
thing tv be hoped for from child or man by way of ™& 
rality. With the fact we do not quarrel buat with the 
philosophy we take issue. One of the grandest days that 
has dawned in many a year is this in which the found® 
tions are assured and built upon, the roof being ‘P 


* Ginn & Company, Boston; 60 cents. 
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ported by trees rather than posts or pillars. Every child 
knows, and, when associated with others as in school, 
learns often that our responsibility is to the power and 
personality that is divine, but nothing is so morally de- 
moralizing as to have this talked to a child under cireum- 
«tances that do not tend to develop its soundness. Love 
i:, perhaps, the sweetest word in the language and tends 
most to the development of virtue, but nothing breaks 
down the barriers of virtue so completely as to talk of 
love where there is no experience thereof. 

Now Professor Everett has taken every ethical virtue 
and made it attractive, hallowing the divine foundation, 
by dealing with the virtue by itself, in such a way as to 
make it an attraction toward restfulness in the divine 
foundation. It is a misfortune to leave virtue unattrac- 
tive in the presence of attractive improprieties. A 
husband has greater need of being agreeable, attractive, 
fascinating in his own home than in any other place on 
earth, as has a wife. This will keep women and men 
virtuous when the Scripture texts would of themselves 
fail. The same is true of all ethical conditions. 

Professor Everett has made every virtue attractive by 
what he has left unsaid as well as by what he has said, 
by the way he has phrased this thought and the way he 
has refrained from phrasing it. A new era has dawned 
in the development of virtue, and the men and women 
of the future are to live a higher, nobler life, exerting a 
broader, grander influence because of the courage of Pro- 
fessor Everett ¢ in giving the schools an attractive study 


of ethics. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES AND TEN. 
DENCIES. 


LECTURE BY PRES. C. W. ELIOT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[Reported by Miss I. M. Metcalf.] 

Lecture VI.—School, college and professional school, 
being but three stages in the same process, should have 
the same aim and use the same methods, with some 
necessary and evident adaptations. In their principles of 
government they should be essentially alike. Develop- 
ment in education should be consecutive, not disjointed. 
The innate objection to physical penalties with children 
is that they appeal to a set of motives that presently lose 
their force. The only analogous motives for adults are 
the fears of prison and of hell, neither of them very pow- 
erful over educated minds. But such permanent motives 
as prudence, emulation, self-respect, pleasure in achieve- 
ment, beauty or power may be relied on to grow and 
strengthen with the child himself, and should therefore 
be appealed to from the start. 

The really important difference between school and 
college lies in the transition from the constant supervis- 
ion of the schoolboy to the unwonted liberty of the colle. 
gian; from responsibility to others to responsibility to 
one’s self. This change, while fraught with danger. to 
the weak-minded, is necessary for the development of 
character, and the best schools will prepare the way for it 
during the later years of their course. College is really 
the safest place for young men having power within, for 
they can put themselves under influences of the most in- 
spiring kind. 

There was a time when the chief duties of the teacher 
were to give out lessons, hear them recited, and mark 
each performance with all attainable justice. Individual 
assistance to students was discountenanced as savoring of 
partiality. The laggards were driven inexorably, yet the 
rate of progress fell below the average ability. The mu- 
tual attitade of teacher and pupil was unsympathetic if not 
hostile, an armed truce, at best. Now the teacher points 
out the aim and the means to it, and leads the way, 
adapting his instruction to the individual needs of each 
pupil and giving appropriate work to each; for possible 
tasks educate, while repeated failure stultifies the mind. 
The general softening of manners has helped to render 
discipline in schools and families less arbitrary. It is 
now generally recognized that education must eacourage 
existing powers to reveal and exercise themselves, and 
that fear does not quicken mental activity. The object 


Ginn & Co., School and College. 
success in the new venture, for which he has peculiar adaptation. 
There is a field for the magazine, and he ought to be the man to 
make it occupy that field. 


be cultivated, not effaced ; self-direction, independence, 
originating power, are needed in every station of life. 
Moreover, the general management of a school should be 
for the advantage of its best pupils, in contradistinction 
to the old college regulations, which seemed to assume 
that every student needed penal restrictions. Improve- 
ment has been retarded by the diversity of nationality, 
defective home training and the increasing number of 
women teachers, among whom the ratio of the inexperi- 
enced is always greater than among men. 

Religious instruction in schools has been much modi- 
fied since the time when the teacher read the Bible and 
prayed ad libitum, and chapel and church attendance 
were compulsory at colleges. The tendency is toward 
undenominational institutions, and the inflaence of the as- 
sociated scientific schools and the general trend of public 
opinion have impelled many of the older colleges to aban- 
don their sectarian bias. The undenominational school 
attacks no religious belief and dictates none, but fosters 
voluntary religious activity, pure morality, and a catho- 
licity of mind that scorns to wrangle over the petty dif- 
ferences of Protestant sects. 

Secularized schools are a still different class, and sim- 
ply ignore religion in their teaching. But this policy 
disregards the ineradicable instinct of reverence, and the 
religious elements permeates history, literature and alj 
human life, and cannot be thus eliminated. It might be 
feasible for schools to make provision for, varied religious 
instruction, in which the churches should co-perate, min- 
istering to the children of their own parishioners. The 
large proportion of laymen among college presidents is 
characteristic of modern times. The increase in enrol- 
ment and expenditure indicates real progress in these 
institutions. University extension is a movement of gen- 
eral interest, but not altogether new, for the Lowell In- 
stitute lectures are of similar nature and antedated it by 
forty years. 

This resumé of changes in so many directions may 
raise the query whether all past experience counts for 
nothing, whether the educational world is indeed in a 
state of perpetual flax and permanent solutions impossi- 
ble. But the problem is tremendous ; society in this coun- 
try is new, and the recognition of the claims of humanity 
as such has overturned many ancient theories. The new 
aspirations of the race demand new adaptations, and 
such demands are a reassuring promise of future growth. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Smith College has nineteen buildings. 

London has in her state-aided schools 700,000 children, 

Ex-State Supt. Henry Sabin of Iowa has a new lecture upon the 
* Life and Times of Colambus.”’ 

The Peabody Fund trustees will withdraw their support from 
several of the smaller institutions and concentrate their work. 

Mies S. A. Haunting’s Union Hall Seminary, Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y., is one of the most attractive home schools in the 
country. 

Professor William G. Hale and J. L. Laughlin of Cornell will 
take the chairs of Latin and political economy in the new Chicago 
University. 

The New York Public School Association is organized with 
Daniel C. Haight, president; David Reordan, vice-president ; 
Frederick Myers, secretary. 

Rev. Charles R. Seymour, Bennington, Vt., has issued a pam- 
phlet upon ‘‘ Temperance Teaching,’’ which could be placed to ad- 
vantage in the hands of school officers and teachers. 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin, the specialist preéminent 
upon terminal moraines and other phases of North American 


geology, has made some substantial gifts to the Western Reserve 


Historical Society. 

A high school principal not ten miles from New York City ad- 
mits that he gets drank, but thinks it is nobody’s business since he 
is never drunk in school hours. Where is the W. C. T. U. ? 


The Lllinoisian who asked for $250,000 for the teaching of spell- 


ing in 100 cities of the country specifies that Chicago shall have 
$150,000 of the amount, and the other ninety-nine places on an 
average $1,010 each. Isn’t Illinois a trifle modest ? 


Mr. Ray Greene Haling is the editor of the new publication of 
His friends wish him abundant 


Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin is ‘‘ sweeping everything before 


of school and family discipline is self-control, not auto- 
matic regularity, as in an army. The will-power must 


her’’ in her parlor talks and popular educational lectures in New 


England. There is no woman that jast meets the needs of the 


tA companion piece to this is “ Conduct as a Fine Art,” by E. P, hour as she does. In training, in literary flavor, and in personality 
Jackson and N. P. Gilman. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston. $1 25. ' she is all that the best educational thought seeks, 


The twelfth scientific session of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science was held in the rooms of the New Century 
Clab, 124 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Tuesday, January 
26, 1892, Dr. Charles DeGarmo, president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, reading a paper on ‘' Ethical Training in the Public Schools.’’ 
Tt was a success, asall of these gatherings are, and as everything is 
that Dr. De Garmo does. 

Announcements of courses to be given in the Harvard summer 
schools for 1892 have been made as follows: Chemistry, four 
courses; botany, two courses; physics, twocourses; geology, three 
courses ; engineering, three courses; physical culture, two courses ; 
physiology and hygiene, American history, socialism and social 
problems, trigonometry, horticulture, English; German, two 
courses; French, two courses; history and art of teaching, courses 
at the medical school. Circulars descriptive of these courses may 
be obtained on application to the secretary of Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. Lectures on methods of instruction will also be 
given by teachers in the several departments. 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A SINGULAR CASE. 
Old Sharpley’s case is a singular 
To grasp it though I try, 
It’s able my transcendent mind 
To easily defy. 


case, 


A crookeder man could not be found 
In these United States ; 
And yet, miraculous though it is, 
He’s always been in straits. 
—Boston Courier. 


CRANKS. 


Dullman—Why is it that Brown and Robinson never agree ? 
They are continually getting into trouble with each other. 

Brightleigh—That’s easily explained. They’re both cranks, and 
they turn in opposite directions. 

LOST TIME. 

Fastone (slightly pricked by conscience)—How much time one 
does waste playing cards, doesn’t he ? 

Soaker (who fails to catch the point)—Yes, that’s so,—shaffling 
and dealing. 

TOO PLAINLY, 

‘* Won’t you please speak a little more plainly ?’’ asked a man 
at one end of the wire, for the fourth time. 

‘* Tf I only spoke as plainly as I feel like doing, I'm afraid I’d 
be cut off,’’ shouted the man at the other end.—Jndianapolis 
Journal, 

WILD ENOUGH. 


** Hello, old man, have any luck shooting ?”’ 

‘*T should say I did. Shot seventeen ducks in one day.”’ 

** Were they wild ?”’ 

‘* Well.—no,—not exactly; but the farmer that owned them 
was.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Theodore Thomas has been confirmed as musica! director of the 
Exposition. 

Mrs. Grant has received from the sale of General Grant’s Me 
moirs $414,855.28. 

Lady Henry Somerset is credited with tke intention of making 
her home in America. 

The value of the paintings owned by the late Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt amounted to $1,500,000. 

The Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences will send out a 
relief expedition to Lieutenant Peary’s arctic party. 

A last poem written by James Russell Lowell, the only one left 
in manuscript, will be printed in Scribner's Magazine for March. 

Richard Henry Stoddard’s handwriting is so minute that he can 
compress the equivalent of half a column of newspaper type into a 
single page of manuscript. 

There were in 1891, 169 students from the United States matric- 
ulated at the University of Paris. Russia alone sent a larger con- 
tingent, 278. 

It was a Boston school child who, on his fatherasking, ‘* Johnny, 
are you writing a composition ?’’ replied, ‘‘ No, thir, a thethith on 
internathional law, thir; but I cannot continue my occupathion if 
I am tho conthtantly interrupted with irrelevant inquireth.’’ 

The Livy used by Charles Sumner in his student days has been 
presented to Williams College library. It is alittle, well-worn vol- 
ume, bound in calf. The autograph of Sumner appears in ink on 
the fly leaf and in several other places in the book. There is also 
a sketch in lead pencil on one of the leaves, probably an attempt 
at caricature of his instructor. 

** When I was a boy,”’ wrote the late D:. Dio Lowis in his diary, 
“the pupil that escaped whipping for a whole term was a curiosity 
In the country school where I spent a year the whip was in almost 
constant use. The master moved around the room with ferule in 
hand, always ready to deal a blow as occasion might offe:. I saw 
a claes of forty six boys and girls stand up in a row to be punished, 
and as in turn they got their beating, they took their seats. The 
plan of punishment differed a little with the two sexes. The boys 
were put through the game on all fours, but each girl took the 
whip over the shoulders, In that school, I saw a girl of eighteen 
panished in the presence of the school till she fainted. The teacher 
continued to be popular on account of his remarkable talent for 
governing, which was considered of the utmost importance. This 


system of school keeping was nothing uncommon even forty 
years ago.” 
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years wrongly thought, Tuesday, the 12-22, on which day they OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. started on their return to 
tribu rists uested arose from the fact that as, when in ,— seventeen years after sng to the present variety in the size term of printi 
not the New Style bad been introduced into this country,—the first cel- of 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. dive 
tor, use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- ted by the Old Colony Club, 
ence. 


ebration of the landing was inaugurated ti size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the 
the proper correction was eleven days, it did not occur to the excel- - rach the nember first given being the length. ] measure of books 


most respectable associates, 


leat Eaquire Tonto ere to celebrate took. place in the 
t as the event whic ey were to celebrate P 
A PARTIAL LIST OF BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR AND previous century, one day nl should have been added.” Aw Inpvorive Latin PRIMER. By William R. Har. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. J. S. B., Cambridge. per and Isaac B. Burgess. New York: American Book Com. 
Reported Maine esociation pany. Price, $1.00. 
[ peter ome & » by George B. Files, The American Book Company is issuing a novel series of Latin 
a. A. Stuart, and W. W. Stetson. } QUERIES AND ANSWERS. and Greek textbooks, under the editorship of Pres. Ww. R. Harper 
of Chicago University, assisted by other eminent classical scholars, 


Yonge: History of Greek ; Rome; Germany; France. — Who uses the nom de plume of Lucas Malet? (C.E.J- | These are on the inductive plan, and : 
[ plan, are expected to material! 
uta" a = Veae : ah Mrz. Harrison, daughter of the late Charles Kingsley. modify the teaching of the classics. A carefal examination of this 
Egglesto n: First Book inAmerican History; Famous Indians. The the glance would in- 

i f ies ? icate that there has been wed upon it an immense a 
Church : Stories of the Old World ; Stories from Homer ; Stories Who is the author of the Tiree Maries A. B., Brooklyn. |work. Every teacher of Latin who wishes to be - tonegadli 
the latest and best that is published with reference to the teaching 


from Virgil. 
sen Ad oe of eeerpene Preeumably you mean “ The Three Maries,” a painting by M, of Latin in secondary schools, should get a copy of this very inter. 
pe A my ted Kieg Arther Paul-Jean Gervais, who was awarded the chief honor of the Paris|osting and suggestive book, and study it carefully. Even though 
Towle: Young Folks’ Series ; Salon this season. ; ne should not approve of tue method he could not fail to find many 
A Coffin: Boys of °76; Boys of 61. a things in the book which would be helpfal in any method. It 
i Hale: Stories of the War; How to Do It; In His Name;|__— What is the meaning of the expression, ‘‘ He does not know | would be a pleasure to put a class through it. In doing this, how- 
Stories of the Ses. ; "| his horn-book ’’ ? What was the book ? E. A. W. will to in preparing them- 
Explorers. It meant the same as to say now, He does not know his letters.” ost tif <noidental, crea 
‘ Sanborn: A Winter in Central America. It was a single sheet about 4x5 inches protected by transparent | work on the part of both teacher and pupil is perhaps more td 
horn. It contained the alphabet, Roman numerals, and the tial here than in the older methods. This feature of the primer 
should enhance its value in the eyes of the teachers, knowing as 


tries. 

Stories Grandfather's Chair; Wonder Book. they do their liability to fall into and 

wy ; Richard’s Almanac, — What amendments have been made to the Constitution of the Studies in 

L , ‘Life of Webster e Great. United States? Yon can probably tell me at once, bat in my speech, inflection en of poe + and pt The oe = 

Holland: Life of Lincoln. country district I do not know where to look for them. and depressing ignorance of the simplest principles of English ~ som 
RUSTICITY. | mar on the part of the average beginner in Latin is a matter of sad 

and daily observation. In these sixty-five pages the matter is treated 


Mrs. _ Life of Agassiz. 
4 There are fifteen amendments to the Constitution. The Consti-|' teuiy eclentifie 
right: Sea-Side ay-Side, ‘ in an inductive and truly scientific way ; pupil is required t 
Buckley : Fairyland of Science. KIL 35, nis ows salen and reseed thems in his note-book. tech. 
Lessons. op 1 91; the Jan. 8, 1798; XII, Sept. 25, | nical terms such as dative, imperfect, etc., which are used in Latin 
Burroughs: Wake Robin. 1804; XIUIL, Dee’ 18, 1865; XIV., July 28, 1868; XV., March |are employed here, and thus is avoided that confasion in termi- 
: Animal Memoirs, Mammals ; Animal Memoirs, |30, 1870. 
14 H ‘anaes mong the striking characteristics of the Primer proper may be 
The Great Navigators. — To Paul J.””: A recent invention made at the Georgetown noted the following : ‘ 
Two Yours the M College Observatory, Washington, D. C. It causes a star to record wae 
As You Like It; Merchant of Venice; Jalius| late acouracy the time of its own transit ine of 
acsar. meridian. e principles of pronunciation and grammar are learned on! 
/ Poems of Longfellow. — as they occur in the text. Thereis a minimum of formal Sememean, 
— How large a quantity of blood is contained in the human and no is referred to until lesson thirty- 
of Bryant. y nine is reached, and the whole book may be used without one 
: i Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary, 2. How often does the blood circulate through the body in a] 3. There is a consistent use of the Inductive Method ; th pupil 
if Aldrich Story of Bo given time ? Rustic, |0°bserves, infers, formulates. 
bi Alcott : A Garland for Girls; Little Women; Eight Cousins. tity of blood in the body is ;'s, of total weight, say 12 pounds. | appears consecutively later in the book, ies Gel tho eeu. 
; ae re te Li Seven pounds of blood will drain from the body, 5 pounds will re- _ to be able to reproduce both orally and in writing the origi- 
lfinch : in in the tissues, capillaries, and small blood vessels after death. 
I main in p ood vessels after death. 
Nordk, off : Politi wy Hollow. 2. the average body the heart-beats are 75 a minute. The made up gradually as fast as the forms actually 
Roe: The Home Acre. eart drives out at each beat, from each ventricle, from five to six} 6. Exhaustive reviews occur, in which i i 
: in America. cubic inches of blood, or about 1,500 grains of blood. The blood facts previously 
: E , ° moves in the great arteries at the rate of about 12 i : |. e fact that eighteen lessons are devoted to Caesar’s chapter I. 
Corvantes : Don Quixote. ont. tot illari 1 to 1a i ® indicates the minuteness and thoroughness which the 
Manger: On the Threshold. ’ e capillaries at 1 to 1$ inches a minute; and the time ; F ck. 
Benpan : Pilestes’s P book. The amount and variety of knowledge which the pupil has 
rogrese. P g the entire circuit is about 30 seconds. he of the lesson is surprising, 
: Sel ture. — as is also the amount of needless information which has not b 
| Resdions Historie Boys " Historic Girls. the Caesar are carefully worked out. Ten of these lessons are 
Cheney : Life of Louisa M. Aleott. LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. wap in the of ap. Th 
e subject of indirect discourse is taken up. The 
a famous thirteenth and fourteenth ch in di is- 
[NoTE.—Lesson I was published Oct. 1 and fourteenth ct apters appears only in direct dis 
— 8, with outline of the plan course, fully but inductively explained, while the pupil’s first con- 
ns for revision of the exercises, | siderable experience with the knotty oratio oblivua is in connection 
te All Sorte end Conditions of Meo me Famous. Lesson XV. with @ less formidable chapter, the seventeenth, where the text of 
ry sel “Christmas Carol, David C . held ; the direct and indirect discourse is put in parallel columns. In the 
Lady Time and Date. latter part of the book is the complete text of the Helvetian War, 
iy Goldemith: Vicar of Wakefield. er. Time of day is expressed in either of two ways: twenty-nine chapters, with each word in full-faced type on its first 
‘et Pearson : Gutenberg and the Art of Printing. 1, By diip (hour), followed by the proper ordinal. — = ingenious ay ie ang sy is followed in the 
ift : i ace me series. pears that i -ni 
governed by the preposition eu or len. chapters (sixteen pages), are only 950 and abst 40 
; Sewell: Black Beauty. ap teem, Soe aes (two on the clock). (out of the 150) verb forms. In chapter 1, book I., 55% of the 
ty P' ’ ’ 0 
Diip telid lafik and tel lafik su glok, half-past two o'clock, are new; in chapter 15, 25%; chapter 29, 16%; chapter >4, 
i Young Peoples’ Oyclopndie of Ucmasen Things. In expressing dates, the order is year, month, day. : 7. Following the word-for-word translation of chapter 1-10, is 
Young Peoples’ Cyclopedia of Persons and Places. Balmil jéltum ziilsetel balal telsekilid (or 1892 balul 234), Jan of of Latin, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two (or January -English vooabulary. An Toglish—Latin vo- 
| 2, cabulary is designedly omitted. 
SHOW US WHAT YOU ARE. Complements of time, measure, weight, etc., are expressed by the at 
Do it now! Begin! Begin! You nominative. AND INFLUENCE OF THE INDIAN 
| ‘« Mean to; ”” that won't take you far; Oblibos is dels fol, we sh : EIN WISCONSIN. By Frederick J. Tarner. Baltimore: 
four days. Tee Jobns Hopkins Press. 95 pp., 10 x6 inches (paper.) 5” cts. 
Show us what you are! ols, a pound of coffee costs forty A 18 easay, which closes the ninth year of Professor Herbert B. 
Fature statesman, preacher. — ag 8 Johns Hopkins Studies in Politics and History, has 4 ) 
Playwright, | The suffixes ul (from mul, month) and iidel to the cardinal af the 
, numbers gi i ; niversity of Wisconsin, uses his state for an illas- 
4 You may, bat we do not, know it, ag _— reepectively the names of the months and the days of tration, and the eesay is in reality a study of the aiden pont as a0 
institution. The introductory matter outlines the history of the | 


Show us what you are! 
commercial meetings of a civilized with a primitive people, wit 


Balal, January (first month) Kilii i 
) iliidel, Tuesday (third day). primitive inter-tribal trade, and then outlines the place occupied by | 


Leave off dreaming, and and ”’-i 
‘| Gazing at a distant star; an Lalul, May (fifth month). —_—_Veliidel, Saturday (seventh day). | Indi i 

The world’s not waiting while you're standing ; Exercises.—Miatiidel binom del miilid vi ~ ; ay). | Indian trade in the settlement of America. The history of Wis 

Show us what you are! ; Velal binom mal is to illustrate the growth from the most elemen- 

7 ‘ ns els fol, iikimom al d i ary barter to the devel i ith con- 

3 eeléa obe dogis e nimis votik kelis iilemom evi ae. sequent on “th 
Fame nor wealth are won by shirkin ; binoms gudik ab votiks valik binoms vemo badik, no lomoléd omi <a ent of the English into the Northwest territory takes up the ) 

Show us what you are! Golob ko ol len diip miilid lafik. Kimna ened 1 evi hap on diplomacy. The description 
Than re binom mal balid yela velul binom well d kel summarizing the effects of tho howe how 
Don’t just think so any longer; Kidp ibinom idelo diip kilid blod olik? Kikod no golome in fot| tment of whey institution has played in the develo? 
Show us what you are! —Belford’s Magazine, nims 80 mbdik binoms? Binoms miiliidels ul in balul Bi 

del binom ai del balik vi i del bali Fem 

i 
FOREFATHERS’ DAY. Which day is the first of the week? Will ou ‘Anna, Von Rydingevid Lethe 
On all matters relating to the history of the Pilgrims, the late uncle’s house tomorrow at four o'clock ? Why Th $1.26. 
Rev. H. M. Dexter, D.D., wae authority, I om quite tnt be buy coffee at forty cents a pound when my to and y the is 

wrote the extract which follows: twenty-five cents 9 pound? I was at atl hove ranslations into English multiply. be- 
tyle to New, add to any date thet is before tole 1 = children gome string with foreign to the original ish, who is P 

ome to-day, byt to-morrow | called by his conntrymen + Christian of Sweden, ta 


ia made 


1700 ten days; to any between 1700 and 1800, gleyen days; 
‘ tts ea. at do k rong adam di ‘sh noble aa 
ligh direst from the Swedish, The book gontains gixty abort 
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nies of such delicate fapey and melodious expression as to be almost 

ms. The longest fills only three or four pages. The subjects 
are entirely fresh, and are treated and developed in a manner 
which has the charm of entire originality. Dr. Segerstedt’s stories 
are delightful for all ages, and will find a cordial welcome in Ameri- 
can homes, The book is handsomely bound in the Swedish colors, 
with gold crests and lettering. 


Cutrure. A Modern Method. By Elliott F. Furney 

St. Louis: I. H. Brown & Co. 322 pp. 

In the form of a novel, the author of this visionary work sets forth 
his peculiar ideas in regard to the higher edacation of the race. 
He believes that human beings should so educate themselves that 
by constant repetition in an increasing order, they may learn to do 
many things now hurtful,to endure things now im ible,and tomake 
themselves invulnerable to disease and decay. It is difficult to fol- 
low the reasoning or to see the exact way to cultivate this intelli- 
gence, which once attained might not be so altogether desirable as 
the author thinks. 


Five Minute Tavks _ By the late Dr. Richard Newton, 
D.D. Philadelphia: American S. S. Union. Price, $1.25. 
These “talks’’ bave been selected from articles by the late Dr. 

Newton, written for The Youth’s World and other publications of 

the American S. S. Union, They now form a series of short, 

bright articles, full of healthful advice and suggestions for young 
folks, who are so often puzzled over the questions of daily life. 

Each sketch has an illustration, from which ite thoughts are drawn, 

and the book as a whole cannot help but interest many readers. 


Hints tro Amatgurs. By Louise Joplin. New York: 

Harper & Bros. 78 pp., 7x5. 

This isan admirable pamphlet handbook onart. The hints are ar- 
ranged in short sentences of advice, correction, and inatruction,on all 
points connected with oil and water color paintings, drawing in pencil, 
crayov, and charcoal work, in pastel and photography, and in 
sketching from nature. There are also lessons in anatomy and 
perspective. It is dedicated to the Princess of Wales, 


CoLtLoquiAL GerRMAN. By Thomas Bertrand Bronson. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 147 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

This drill book in conversation, for school classes or self instruc. 
ticn, is all that its title promises. Professor Bronson of the Mich- 
igan Military Academy has arranged an admirable set of exercises 
to give one practice which will lead to a command of spoken Ger- 
man. Besides the forty-one exercises, there are a few notes on 
places of especial difficulty, an excéllent and very complete vocab- 
ulary, the usual list of irregular verbs, and a summary of German 
grammar, occupying about sixty pages. It is an excellent addition 
to the Meeers. Holt’s list of textbooks for teachers of French and 
German. 

A Box or Monkeys, anp OrHer Farce ComeEpiEs 
by Grace Livingstone Farniss, is lately published by Harper & 
Brothers in a handsome cloth binding. ‘The first of these hase al- 
ready enjoyed a widespread popularity, and is a great favorite for 
the amateur stage and private theatricals. All these plays are ex- 
ceptionally bright and amusing, and as they require little scenery 
and few stage properties can be easily performed in limited quar- 
ters. The directions for producing them are sufficiently full to ob- 
viate all difficulties in setting or equipment. 


Tue CaLenDAR for 1892, published by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Newspaper Advertising Agent, Philadelphia, though a lit- 
tle late, is like most really good things, worth the waiting for. 
Though handsome in design and finish it is primarily a business 
calendar. Its size is generous and its figures large and plaio, mak- 
ing it especially valuable for school or office work. Considering 
the cost of production the low price of 25 cents, postpaid, is phe- 
nomenal. It is so packed as to pass through the mails uninjured. 
Address all orders to N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


Lapy Gay AND Her Sister, by Mrs. George Archi- 
bald, is a seqael to Lady Gay, published as a serial Jast year in 
Our Little Men and Women. The two little maids are quaint, win- 
some, and entirely natural children, and their wise sayings and 
funny caprices will make their story of deep interest to little read- 
ers. The cover bas two pretty vignette portraits. Published by 
the Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association, La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Price, $1 00. 


Tue Stonz House anp Sroriks, by 
Anna Katharine Green, is 2 new issue from the house of G. P. Pat- 
pam’s Sons, New York. Price, paper, 40 cents. Miss Green has 
& powerful pen, and her genias which was at once recognized in the 
famous ** Leavenworth Case,’”’ has given her a high place among 
writers of strong and exciting fiction. 


Tae Baronsss is a new and extremely well told novel 
of Datch life, by|Frsnces Mary Peard, the author of ‘‘ The Country 
Cousin,” ““Madame’s Grandmother,’’ and other favorite stories. 
oe by Harper & Brothers, New York. Biue paper covers, 
vU cents, 


W. Dryspate & Co. of Montreal has published Part 
Firet of a Progressive French Reader, containing selected pieces 
with questions on each selection, notes on the text, and a vocabu- 
lary, prepared and edited by H. H. Curtis and L. R. Gregor, 
French masters of the Montreal High School. 


W. R. Jenkins, New York, republish Thomas Walley’s 
“A Practical Guide to Meat Inspection,” with forty-seven colored 
illustrations, price $4.00. This is a rare book in its line. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


_The Literature of France; by H. G, Keene; price, $109. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Epoch Maps; by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph D, New York: Long- 
Maus, Green & Co 

French Fairy Tales; edited with notes by Edward 8. Joynes, M.D.; 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Tennyson’s “ Aylmer’s Field’; with notes by W. T. Webb, M.A.; 
igs 40 cents—-Wordsworth’s ** The White Doe of Rylstone’”’; edited 
A Wm. Knight; price, 60 cents—-Tennyson for the Young; by 

ifred Angier; price, 35 cents. London: Macmillan & Co. 

*. Woman’s Revenge,” by Mrs. J. F. Reichard; price, 25 cents. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie. 
Nee Washington Cook Book; price, 25 cents. New York: F. T. 


Consumption: How to Prevent It and How to Live with It; by N.S. 
Mad Jr.. M.D.; price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis. 
he History and Seienee of Education; by Wm. J. Shoup, M.S.; 
“ $100 New York: American Book Co 
10 emperance Second Reader; by Julia McNair Wright; price, paper, 
rents. New York; National Temperance Society and Pub. House 
P mprobable Taleg; by Clinton Ross; price, $125 .New York: G. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


in Algebra; by George Parsons Tikbets. Bog- 


URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MONTANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


One of the best associations in the history of the state closed its 
annual session, Dec. 31, 1891. The enrollment reached 130, which 
is considered very good indeed ; as a matter of fact, the enrollment 
is not far from twenty per cent. of the entire number of teachers 
employed in the schools of the state. 

For the first time in the history of Montana a state educational 
exhibit was held. The schools represented were Anaconda, Helena, 
Bozeman, Miles City, Great Falls, Missoula, College of Montana, 
and Decker District, Gallatin Co. Most excellent work was shown 
in botany, drawing, paper folding, relief maps, original designs 
in wall paper, clay modelling, electrical apparatus made by high 
school pupils, and written examination papers in all branches pur- 
sued in the public schools. The latter showed accuracy, neatness. 
and excellent penmanship. The greatest interest was manifested 
in this exhibit not only by the teachers and members of school 
boards from abroad, but by the citizens of Bozeman as well. Judg- 
ing from the enthusiasm manifested, the exhibit will be as complete 
if not as extensive as any held west of the Mississippi riyer. 

Montana is preparing to have a very complete and extensive dis- 
play at Chicago in 1893. She is aleo in favor of having a National 
Educational building erected, as may be seen from the tevor of the 
following resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Montana State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, that the National Board of Directors of the Worlds’ Fair 
should ferect a suitable building on the groun@s of the Worlds’ Fair at 
Chicago, for the reception and display of the exhibit that will be pre 
pared by the various states and territories of the United States. 

A committee consisting of R. G. Young, President James Reid, 
and J. M Hamilton, was appointed to prepare plans, suggestions, 
etc., for preparing work, and to have general management of the 
exhibition work throughout the state. 

The reception and bauquet given on Tuesday evening, by the 
Bozeman Board ‘of Trade, was a very elaborate and enjoyable af- 
fair. Addresses were made by Hon. Peter Kotch, Rev. Mr. San- 
derson, President James Reid and President-elect A.|L. Stone, 
after which a sumptuous banquet was given at the ‘‘ Bozeman.”’ 
The address of President Stone, was one of the best papers of the 
session. His effort was a plea for a higher professional standard, 
and a more practical and helpful annual meeting. Mr. Stone is a 
school man through and through, possessing positive convictions, 
which he expresses in elegant, forcible language. 

The paper on ‘‘ Analysis,’ by Supt. J. M. Simpson of Deer 
Lodge, created a very iively discussion, Mr. S. took the ground that 
diagraming is on» of the most effective means of giving the pupil 
a proper conception of the construction of sentences, and the rela- 
tion of the different elements of which it is composed. Miss Olds 
of Miles City took an opposite view, and defended her position with 
eloquence and logic. 

adame F. Rowena Medini, the special teacher of music in the 
Helena Schools, read an able paper on ‘‘ Music in the Public 
Schools.’’ Madame Medini would introduce music not only for 
the purpose of teaching the science, but more erpcially to develop 
the voice in richness and purity, and to lead pupils to form a deli- 
cate, discriminating taste in music. 

Rev. F. W. Weeks of Livingston read a carefully prepared paper 
on the “ Relation of the Public Schools to Higher Education,’’ 
While not at present engaged in educational work, Rev. Mr. 
Weeks, is folly abreast of the times in educational questions. He 
holds that the public schools should carefully guard against the 
modern tendency to so enlarge the curriculam of study that depth 
of scholarship is practically impossible. A narrower range of sub- 
jects, more profoundly investigated, will give broader scholarship 
and a higher degree of mental discipline. The common schools 
should lead up to the state university which should be the crowning 
glory of the public school system. 

The exercises of Wednesday evening consisted of a paper on 
‘* Physical Culture,’’ by Miss Mattie E. Livingston of Anaconda, 
followed by a class drill to illustrate the Swedish Ling system of 
physical calture. This was one of the most enjoyable exercises of 
the session, and demonstrated that Miss Livingston, is able to suc- 
cessfully practice the theories she so clearly presented in her paper. 
At the close of this exercise the Hon. Peter Kotch, gave a very in- 
teresting lecture on the history of Montana, going back to the ear- 
liest days, and tracing the explorations that gave the world a knowl- 
edge of the wonderful country and made its settlement a possibility. 
Miss Hotchkias «f Butte presented on Thursday morning, the sub- 
ject of ‘* Primary Numbers,’’ which led to a spirited discussion in 
which many members of the convention took part. Papers on 
‘* Factoring, and Percentage,’ were presented by Supts. Birchard 
of Twin Bridges, and H. C. Ostein of Livingston. 

An excellent paper on ‘‘School Dievipline,’’ was read by Supt. 
Harmon of Bczeman who took the ground that while a certain de- 
gree of quietness may be secured by using severe methods, good 
discipline is secured only by skillfully employing the time of pupils 
in legitimate and profitable employmente. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


The next association will meet at Missoula. 

A very interesting session of the State Educational Council was 
held in connection with the general association, at which re 
were made as follows: ‘On Licensing Teachers;’’ S. A. Mer- 
ritt, M. O. Reed, L. A. Ostein. ‘* The City Superintendency ;’’ 
R. G, Young, A. L. Stone, W. E. Harmon. “ Higher Education ;’’ 
President James Reid, Dr. Tower, W. W. Wylie. ‘‘ Ventilation of 
School Houses;’’ J. R. Russell, A. L. Stone, J. M. Hamilton. 
** Reading Circles;’’ Supt. Carrie Cox, M. O. Reed, S. A. Mer- 
ritt. 

President James Reid, of the College of Montana, was re-elected 
president, and C. W. Danks of Great Falls was chosen Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

One of the important actions of this session of the state associa- 
tion was the organization of a County Superintendent’s Depart- 
ment, with J. C. Mahoney, of Madison County as president, and 
Miss Carrie Cox, of Silver Bow County, as secretary. Several 
valuable papers were presented at the session held by the county 
superintendents. Among these were, ‘‘A Uniform System of 
Teachers’ Examinations,’’ by J. C. Mahoney ; ‘‘ County [nsti- 
tutes,’’ by Supt. Carrie Cox ; ‘‘A Uniform Course of Study for 
Country Schools,”’ by Supt. A. L. Stone of Beaverhead Co. 

It is safe to say that, with the formal organization effected, the 
next meeting will be larger and more protitable, even than was this 
excellent session. 

The Association adopted a strong resolution in favor of selecting 
state superintendents without reference to geographical or party 
linee. Qualifications only should be considered in selecting a can- 
didate for this important position. ' 

In answering the many congratulatory telegrams that were re- 
ceived from other state associations, a cordial invitation was ex- 
tended to meet in Montana in ’94. for the N. E. A. 

Montana proposes to give the teachers of the United States and 
Canada the most cordial reception that has ever been extended to a 
national association. 


The National Park, The Mountains, Helena, in 1894!! 


THE ILLINOIS MEETING.* 


President Kirk and Chairman Clendenen are to be congratulated 
upon the great success of the thirty-eighth annoal meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. President Kirk presided 
with skill and dignity, and Chairman Clendenen had the satisfac- 
tion of securing the largest enrollment in the history of the Associ- 
ation,—618 paid the annual fee of $1.00 and were enrolled as 
members. 

Ose subject was assigned to each of the four general sessions. 
This allotment seems wise, as it allowed of sufficient time for the 
thorough discussion of each topic. The only possible criticism 
would be, that there was not time enough for the volunteer dis- 
cussions. 

The “‘ badge’’ system of last year was continued, and seems to 
be the best solution of the membership question; yet it is asserted 


that a considerable number of persons enjoyed all the benefits of 
the meeting, but did not register. 


The Columbian Exposition. 

Oa Tuesday evening, Dec. 27, a large audience was found in 
Representatives’ Hall when the hour arrived. Dr. Richard Ed- 
wards reported for the Committee on the Educational Exhibit at 
the Columbian Exhibition. The committee held, during the year, 
several sessions in differ parte of the state and at Toronto. It was 
in session all day with the state commission in attendance also. 
The report stated tha: while the State Board of Agriculture had 
net given all that was asked for, yet in the opinion of the commit- 
tee a suitable exhibit could be made with the amount appropriated, 
—$30,000. This amount was apportioned as follows: $4,000 to 
the two normal schools, $9,000 to the University of Illinois, and 
$17,000 to the public schools. The committee had also recom- 
mended Col. H. C. Forbes of Champaign to the state board as su- 
perintendent of the exhibit. The exhibit must be made in the IIli- 
pois State Building. A number of the members of the Association 
thought Illinois should also make an additional exhibit with the 
general educational exhibit under the charge of the chief of the 
Department of Liberal Arte, Dr. Peabody. The report of the 
committee was finally adopted without change, and the committee 
continued. It is possible that the committee will provide also for 
an exhibit in connection with the other states. 


The Presideni’s Address 


occupied the greater part of the remainder of the evening and was 
well received. He reviewed the history and development of educa- 


Miss E. J. Ware of Philipsbury, read a very interesting and spicy 
article an the ‘‘ Purpose and Methods of Examinations.’’ The first 
part of the paper was devoted to the objects of examinations, while 
the second part treated of the methods of conducting them. 

In the evening Rev. J. H. Crooker of Helena, delivered a lecture 
on the subject, ‘*The Teacher and his Practical Task.’’ Mr. 
Crooker is a stranger in the state, having recently come to Montana, 
from Madison, Wis., but his effort on this occasion has given him a 
high standing as a writer and speaker. 

The importance of the work to the state, the wonderful possibil- 
ities that may be in the future for the child, the necessity of carefal, 
thorough preparation on the part of the teacher—these and many 
other points were beautifally and forcibly set forth by the speaker. 
At the business meeting the following officers were elected : 
President—E. A. Steere of Dillon. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. C. W. Birchard of Twin Bridges, Miss 
Vina Olds of Miles City. 

Secretary —Misa Bettie Riley of Missoula. 

Treasurer—L. A. Ostein of Miles City. 

Member of the Executive Committee—S. A. Merritt of Helena. 
After listening to the reporta of several committees the associa- 
tion adjourned. 


tion, and referred to the present agitation in educational lines. In 
the light of this centary we find ourselves abjuring the ideas and 
methods of the past. The little red schoolhouse is to-day making a 
gallant fight against its hereditary foes,—bigotry, superstition, and 
ignorance,—in the great struggle for the supremacy of the law and 
justice and the exaltation of patriotism in the heart of every citizen 
whether native or foreign born, and I trust that it will continue 
the fight until it secures an honorable recognition in the world. It 
sends out from its precincts the master in literature, science, and 
art, the masters in national policy, in diplomatic and aational recip- 
rocity, masters in commerce and industry. Thie matter of what 
shall be done with the child of to-day is a matter of supreme con- 
sideration. Instruction, discipline, and development, are the para- 
mount objects of the school, and we are constrained to believe that 
while all these ara indispensable, the greatest of these, the primary 
and fundamental thing of all, ia development. He commended in 
the highest terms the work of the normal schools, and said that 
pedagogy was entitled to an honorable and recognized place among 
the professions of the world. 


* Papers not included in this report will be found in the symposium 
in the first pages of this paper. 


inate ard decide for himself. 
The book is on the only correct method of studying history, and 


Half leather, ¢30 pages; 


The Story of the Glittering Plgin; price. $1 of Eaglish; 


A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY. 


(author of ‘‘ Sheldon’s General History’’) and Prof. EARL BARNES of Leland Stanford Janior University. I ; 
History Speaks for itself; the matter all comes from original sources—speeches, diaries, newspapers, letters, the literary remains of the 
men who were the history of this country. All sides represented. no sectionalism, no foregone conclusions; the pupil trained to discrim- 


On the Laboratory Method. 
By Mrs. MARY SHELDON BARNES, 
Unlike all others. Here 


is the only book of the kind on American history. Simple enough 


for grammar grades, advanced enongh for high schools and academies. Foremost edycators approve hoth the book and the method, 


introduction price, $1.12, 


Bample poges ang circulars Mample copy gent postpaid on receipt of introdyction pprica, 
HEATH €O., Publishers Somerset 61, Boston: 
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Thirty Years a Superintendent, 


Supt. E. A. Gastman of Decatur spoke on “ Thirty Years a Su- 
perintendent, Looking Backward.’”’ Mr. Gastman spoke with a 
degree of suppressed feeling quite unusual with him in public. 

Thirty years ago the question of supporting the public schools by 
a general tax upon the property of the state had been settled, so far 
as legislation could settle it. Probably few men now question the 
principle. Just thirty years ago it was rejected by a considerable 
number of our people. At that time the question of establishing 
free high schools and supporting them by publie taxation was one 
of the unsettled questions. It is difficult to realize now the angry 
discussions that this matter provoked in many places. The opposi- 
tion was prompted by different motives. Sometimes a college 
feared the loss of patronage. In another place the religious element 
entered into the question. But it is undoubtedly true that many 
really believed that it was wrong to teach more than the three R’s 
at the public expense. A few of these survive even until now. 
The organization of a state university bad long been urged by Prof. 
John B. Turner and his friende. It was finally accomplished in 
1867. In 1874 the Southern Illinois Normal University was estab- 
lished. Probably nothing in our educational history has had such 
a beneficial influence upon the district achools as the establishment 
7 a firm financial basis of the Annual Institute in each county 

the commonwealth. The same may be said of the county super- 
intendency. The latter had for many years a somewhat precarious 
support. One legislature would provide for its support; another 
would fix the salary so low that a good man could rot afford to 
occupy the office. The educational spirit of the whole people has 
been raised and quickened in a remarkable manner. This is 
plainly shown by the increased attendance upon the higher institu- 
tions of learning. Thirty years ago it was a rare thing for a boy to 
go to college. The girls hardly dared to think of such a thing 
A woman who was a college graduate was indeed rare. Now many 
boards of education refuse to employ other than these in their high 
achoole, College students and college graduates are found in nearly 
every community. The business college is doing an important 
work in the state. Thirty years ago it was comparatively unknown. 
The primary school has been revolationized in the past thirty years. 
This is, indeed, the golden age of childhood. The course of stady 
in all the schools has been enriched by the addition of drawing and 
vocal music. Finally, patriotism and morality are more and more 
taught and enforced. The flag floats over thousands of schoolrooms 
in all parts of the state. 

Srconp Day. 


The general topic on Wednesday morning was ‘‘ Psychology and 


Education.”’ 

Prof. John Hull of the Southern Normal read a paper on human 
development from infancy to maturity,—from sum to possum, as it 
was put, The paper showed the most careful and minute investi- 
gation, and was clothed in anexceptionable English. 

J. W. Henneger of Charleston read a somewhat lengthy paper 
on the ‘‘ Application of Psychologic Laws to Intellectual Training.”’ 

Next followed the most excellent address of Mrs. Ella F. Young 


of Chicago on 
The Foundation of Morals. 


This paper was universally commended. It was incisive, clear- 
cut, profound. The chief aim of life is happiness in its highest and 
purest sense. The foundation of happiness is virtue; the fore- 
runner of virtue is morals. The moral nature should not be consid- 
ered as distinct from the intellectual. In training the intellect, 
certain things should be kept in view in order that the moral ele- 
ment shall be properly developed. The emotions must be recog- 
nized as an important factor in making the individual a harmonious 
part of that complex organization called society; the law of cause 
and logical effect must be observed in all attempts to correct the 
wrong-doer; the definitions of the virtuee, and the principles under- 
lying all questions in ethics must be a subject of vonsideration for 
the reason and judgment; habit, that remarkable illustration of 
the unity of mind and body must be utilized as an assistant in 
strengthening the will; the highest form of volition is not reached 
until knowing and willing are one. Logic compels us to recognize 
the necessity for a being in whom perfect knowing and supreme 
willing are identical. The foundation of morals is laid by the right 
training of the intellect; the heights to which the soul may soar 
are attained only when the intellect has been so developed that self 
may be lost in the contemplation of the attribute of perfect spirit. 

President Cook of Normal continued the discussion of the same 
subject. He clinched his hold on his many admirers by the lofty 
ground he took in discassing this subject. 

The president announced the following committees : 

On Nominations—Lealie Lewis, James Hannon, W. C. Payne, 
H. L. Stevénson, all of Chicago; A. V. Greenman of Aurora, P. 
R. Walker of Rockford (chairman), A. Bayliss of Sterling, L. A. 


©. W. Groves of Kankakee. Lillian F. Taylor 


Thomas of La Salle, onmouth, J. Pike of Jersey- 


f Galesburg, J C. Barns of M 
ville, J. T. ‘Rtey of Sprivgfield, D. Felmley of Normal, J. W. Hen- 


{ Charleston, S. T. Campbell of Louisville, E. H. Owens of 
Carlinville, R. A. Haight of Alton, T. B. Faller of Carmi, and F. 


C.D f Anna. 
On President’ s Address—Col. H. C. Forbes, Alfred Harvey, and 


Lane. 
. On Resolutions—H. T. Barton, W. L. Steele, Ann C. Anderson, 


dG Reed. 
Avditing—Charles Bartholf, S. G. Burdick, and Elizabeth 


Baumgartner. 

One of the salient features of the convention was the appearance 
on successive evenings of the presidents of the two rapidly develop- 
ing universities at Chicago.—President Rogers of the Northwestern 
University and President Harper of the Chicago University. Each 
made friends for his own institution. President Rogers discuesed 
‘* University Extension ”’ in a broad, clear, and forcible address. 


Tuirp Day. 
The general subject for Thursday forenoon, 
The Annual County Institute, 


was discussed in several able papers. 

Ita Aim.— Professor Henry Raab, state superintendent of public 
instruction, opened the discussion with a paper on “‘ Its Aims. 
The three chief points made in his paper were as follows: ( 1) In 
order to properly educate the teachers of the state, a sufficient 
number of state normal schools should be established. Teaching 
then would become a profeesion, and state education something like 
a system. Since the state does not provide a sufficient number of 
state normal schools, teachers have to be fitted for teaching in in- 
stitutes. The teaching in the institute, therefore, cannot be as 
comprehensive and extended as in the normal school, but should be 
typical and intensive. 

Its Needs.—This branch of the subject was discussed by Supt. 
William Jenkins of Mendota in avery able paper. The conclu- 
sions arrived at were deduced from a carefal analyeia of the answer 
to a circular letter containing fifteen explicit questions. Answers 
were received from eighty-three county superintendents. Professor 
Jenkins’ conclusions were that there should be a plan of work, 
graded in character, extending over three years, and sufficiently 
elastic to meet the requirements of the different sections of the 
state, always and forever grounded upon the foundation of profes- 
sional instruction and carrying a professional purpose for every 
phase of every subject. There should be acorps of conductors and 
instructors in institate work composed of men and women of culture, 


talent, and experience, selected by a competent state board, of 


which the state superintendent of public instruction should be ex- 
officio chairman. 

The Institute and the Normal Schools.—Prof. David Felmley of 
Normal read a paper on the above topic, which deserves mention 
not only for its intrinsic merit, but also for its rhetorical form and 
excellence of delivery. Professor Felmley read his paper in an en- 
ergetic and distinct manner, quite refreshing. 

In the discussion of the above paper, Prof. J. N. Patrick delivered 
one of those incisive, epigrammatic papers for which he is famous. 

The subject was further discussed by the new superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, A. G. L ne. Superintendent Lane spoke 
without notes in a strain of lofty enthusiasm, and aroused the 
audience by his earnest and forcible words. 

Officers Elected. 


oaBe close of the morning session the following officers were 
ti . 


President - George R. Shawhan of Champaign. 

Vice-Presidents— William Jenkins of Mendota, S. P. Hood of 
Sparta, and J. A. Mercer of Peoria. 

Secretary—Joel M. Bowlby of Metropolis. 

Railroad Secretary—Homer Bevans of Englewood, 

Treasurer—C. O. Scudder of South Evanston. 

Member of Executive Com. for three years—Wm. C. Payne, Chicago. 

Members of Reading Circle Committee—Helen M. Rupp of Mon- 
mouth, T. C, Clendenen of Cairo, and P. O. Stiver of Orangeville. 

A resolution was adopted making the president, first vice-pres- 
ident, and three members of the executive committee a board of 
directors. 

At the evening session, Dr. W. C. Harper, president of Chicago 
University, delivered an address opon ‘‘ University Work for 
Teachers.’’ The eminent president made a most favorable impres- 
sion. Under his lead the new university is sure to make its mark 
on the teaching profession of the Northwest. 

Resolutions were reported by the Committee on Resolutions and 
adopted, setting forth that kindergarten instruction should form a 


7 
legislature to pass & law authorizing school authorities to make pro. 


vision for such instruction for children from four to six years of age 
The resolations also pledged hearty support to the Illinois Educa. 
tional Exhibit at the World’s Fair, and urged teachers to awaken 
interest in the university extension movement. 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance on hand of $1,()41, 
After transacting some matters of routine business, the Associa. 
tion adjourned until December, 1892. 


THE SECTIONS. 


High School Section.—O. L. Manchester of Normal presided o 
the High School Section. Miss Anna M. Holbrook of Moline nae 
secretary. The leading papers of the first sestion discussed arithme. 
tie, algebra, and geometry in the high echool. The paperon ‘ |. 
gebra and Geometry,” by Prof. E. M. Van Petten of Joliet, was 
well received. He contended that geometry should be taught with. 
out any textbook in the hands of the pupil. ‘‘ Aims and Methods 
in Language Instruction’ was discussed by Miss L. DeLagneu of 
Ottawa who treated of French, Miss S Alice Judd of Chicago who 
treated of German, and Mr. Edward Manley of Bloomington who 
discussed the classics. The sesions of this section were well attended, 
Principals’ Section.—The president of this section was Supt, 
E. C. Rosseter whose address on ‘‘May Our Schools be Made 
More Efficient ?’’ was heartily received. Miss Louise Baumgart- 
ner of Charleston was secretary. The d were searching 
and valuable, and the attendance good. The principal subjects 
were “Unification and Consolidation of Courses of Study,” upon 
which leading papers were read by Miss Lottie Jones of Danville, 
Mr. J. S. Holaday of Talono, and Mr. C. W. Groves of Kankakee; 
and ‘‘Sapervision of Schools,”’ the leading paper given by Mr. 
George L Grey of Chester, Mr. C. H. Kammann of Peoria, and 
Mr. J. M. Brosius of Abingdon. 

Science Section. —By reason of the illness of the president and the 
absence of the other leading speaker, the Science Section held no 
session. Indeed the absence by sickness of a considerable number 
of those usually present was noticeable throughout all the sessions 
of the Association. 

The Primary Section held spirited and profitable sessions. The 
leading papers of this session were, ‘‘ Waste,” by Dr. E. C. Hewett 
of Normal, and ‘' Concentration,’”’ by Supt. M. Moore of Beards- 
town. The paper of Dr. Hewett was especially well received. 
The subject of the second session was ‘‘ Form and Color in Edoca- 
tion.’ Pratt Institute was ably represented in this discussion. 
Miss Josephine C. Locke, pro tempore supervisor of drawing in the 
Chicago schools, made a very comprehensive address. The paper of 
Miss Bonnie Snow of Ottawa was highly poetic and inspiring. The 
paper of Miss Mary E. Sisson, supervisor of drawing in the Peoria 
schools was delivered in a charmiog manner, Miss Elizabeth 
Baumgartner of Springfield presided with much grace. Miss Nellie 
S. Hunt of Carrolton was secretary. 

College Section.— Dr. Tanner of Jacksonville presided over the 
College Section, and Prof. J. R. Harker was secretary. The ses- 
sions of this section are always successful and earnest. The open- 
iog address of President Tanner of Lllinoie College had as its sub- 
ject ‘* Differentiation in Edacation.’”” The speaker applied the 
principle all along the line from the kindergarten to the university. 
‘The radical nature of the lecture was most marked. A short ab- 
stract is here given : 

There are in Illinois with college or university names twenty-five 
institutions supported by private benevolence. of these are 
doing very creditable college work. Not one of them is doing 
enough distinctively university work to make the university title 
appropriate. Not more than three have sufficient income to 
support a strong university faculty, by which is meant a faculty of 
distinguished specialists in the various departments of eradition. 
For the sake of clearness, let us separate all of the institutions outside 
of Chicago and its vicinity from those in Chicago. Of the former 
there is not one which has, or seems likely to have in the near fu- 
ture, sufficient resources to sustain the eminent dignity of a genuine 
university. I believe that it would be better for every one of them 
to devote itself exclusively to college functions. I know that it 
would be better for the interests of the higher Christian learning in the 
state. Apply thelaw of differentiation to the three other institutions 
in Chicago and its vicinity. Two of these have had a most honor- 
able history. Prophecy utters daily some new and glowing predic- 
tion over the cradle of the third. Now what would be best for 
Chicago and the commonwealth ? Three pure universities ? Or 
three mixed colleges and universities ? Or two pure colleges and 
one pure university ? The law of differentiation answers unfalter- 
ingly: Two pure colleges and one pure university. Io the minds of 
the wisest disinterested educators, the Northwestern and Lake For- 
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We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 
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(30) Instructor in Music, Missouri, man or lady. 


particulars. 
J. B. CAMPBELL, Editor, 218 LaSalle 8t, Chicago.| (31) Drawing and Music, Public School, Michigan. 


SUPERINTENDENTS) (3) Music an 


(32) Ladies College for sale at $1000; cost, b 
(33) Elocution, State Normal; $1000 —_ 
d Latin, College in Kentucky. 

(35) Grammar grade, Illinois; $55. 


Have you examined 
(36) Model teacher, State Normal; $900. 
Edwards’ Craded (37) Latin teacher, High School, Caittorata ; $1000. 


(38) High School Assistant, German and Geometry in Indiana; $50. 


Exercises in Language? (39) Elocution, College; man or lady. 


A complete course in “Language” for all Grammar 
grades. Sample copy free pla 
A. M. EDWARDS & CO., 
P.O. Box 1531, 


$75 per month. Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric. 


TEACHERS WANTED. _ 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Zither, etc. ; $600 — $1000. 

(12) Man for Commercial Dept.; $700. Another 
$450. Both in High Schools. : 

(13) Literature for Baptist College; $1800 

(15) Principalship of Academy in 8. U.; $90. 

(16) High School Assistant, Elocution ; $1000. 

(17) Mathematics, in College; $1000. 

(13) President, small College. 

(19) Music and Latin, Tennessee. 

(20) Commercial Dept. Military Academy ; $600. 

(21) Latin and Greek in Academy in Penn. ; $70- 


The numbers that have been dropped are of 
positions which have been filled by us or otherwise ' 
The above are not hearsay vacancies su day Ay 


In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we may be abi 
or for new places coming in, at once without the delay of 


Jurnished by many agencies; but they come (0 
direct from authorities and we have been aske' 
recommend teachers soon. 


Address 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 70 


Dearborn St. Chicago. 


352 Washington St , Boston. 
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ir merely coll 
rofessional schools. The two 
are as yet essentially colleges. For the proof of 
this statement, devote a day to hard study of their 
catalogues for 1891. The finest possibilities for 
both would lie in their energies, for 
the fature, on college work. The finest possibil- 
ities for Chicago University would lie in concen- 
trating its energies, from the beginning, on uni- 
versity work. 
and Lake Forest is the college genius, The 
genius of Chicago University is the university 


ius. 
© County Superintendents.—In no one of the sec- 
tions was there more of professional zeal than in 
that of the county superintendents. Sapt. Henry 
Raab presided in his usual happy way, and Miss 
Nora Smith of Tuscola was secretary. Assistant 
State Sapt. James Kirk discussed the ‘‘ Proper 
Care of the School Fund.’’ The address was 
everywhere well spoken of. A round table dis- 
cussion followed. The county superintendents 
seem to understand how to make the round tables 
successful, 

At the second session Miss Hester M. Smith of 
Palaski County read a paper on “ Ideal Parposes ; ’’ 
Mr. Perry O. Stiver of Stephenson County, a paper 
on “ Practical Results’; and Mr. Henry A 
Foster of Livingsten County a paper on ‘‘Im- 
proved Means.’’ This was followed also by a 
round table discussion. 


Peoria. J. A. MERCER, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Feb. 9-11: Vermont Institute ; Grand Isle. 


Feb. 16-18: Ad Brattleboro. 
Feb. 24-26: Ratland. 
March 2-4: Bennington. 


Feb. 16-18, 92: N. E A,—Department of Sup's. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc. ; Ottawa. 
June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 
July 12-15, 1892; National Educational Associ- 
ation ; Saratoga. 
July 12 15: Amer. Inst of Instruction; Saratoga. 
ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peoria. 

County Supt. S. S. Ranson of Knox County 
held a two days’ institute at Galesburg,January Sth 
and 9th. There were 200 teachers present. The 
very atmosphere of the institute betrayed the fact of 
two colleges within the limits of the county besides 
two private seminaries. 

Mr. F. D. Thomson, now a student in Knox 
College, Galesburg, presided well, and delivered a 
thoughtful address on ‘* That Sixteen- Year-Old 
Boy.’’ Miss Mary E. Sisson of Peoria captured 
the convention with her address on ‘‘ The Utility 
of Drawing in the Public Schools.’’ Prof. J.C. Lee 
of Lombard College, Galesbarg, handled the sub- 
ject of ‘* Manual Training in the District Schools,”’ 
and did it well. Superintendent Steele’s address 
on ‘‘the “Study of U.S, Hiatory’’ traversed fa- 
niliar ground to himself. Superintendent Steele 
has the best ideas on this subject. Superintendent 
Freeman of Aurora gave the evening lecture to a 
large and brilliant audience, and acquitted himeelf 
well on the subj-ct of ‘* Patriotism in the Public 
Schools.’’ University Extension’? was presented 
by Prof W. E. Simonds of Kuox College, in a pa- 
per of great force and literary excellence. Super- 
intendent Dougherty gave his excellent leeture on 
“‘Contentment.’’? The new cfficers are W. N. 
Hartgrove of Wataga, president; L E Flanagan, 
Yates City, vice-president; Lillian Armstrong of 
Galesburg, secretary; W.'T. Smith of Henderson, 
treasurer. The new executive committee is Supt. 
S.C. Ransom, R. D. Hill, and Sadie Blake. 

The Piatt County Teachers’ Institute at their 
late meeting passed a resolution setting apart 
Washington’s Birthday as the day on which the 
American flag is to be raised on every schoolhouse 
in the county. 

The Northern Association will hold its next 
meeting at Oitawa, the last Friday and Saturday 
of April, 29 and 380. Superintendent Marvin 
Qaackenbush of Kane county is president, and 
Prin. J. O. Leslie of Ottawa is chairman of the 


The genius of the Northwestern | dale 


work, and not by annexing |one of the best meetings in the history of the asso- 


The ninth regular meeting of the Schoolmis- 
tresses” Club of Illinois was held at the Springfield 
senate jadiciary rooms. We learn that the ladies 
had a very satisfactory meeting and a large attend- 
ance.. The two subjects discussed were, ‘ The 
Educational Value of Geography”’ and ‘ Plato’s 
Apology and Crito.’’ Inez I. Green of Carbon- 
introduced the discussion of the first, and 
Caroline K. Sherman of Chicago the second. 
Principal Block of Chicago assisted the ladies in 
their discussion of Plato. 

The University of Illinois starts out on the new 

ear by commencing promptly after the vacation. 

@ students were almost universally in their 
places. The university has already begun to move 
in university extension. Professors Batler, Strat- 
ton, and Forbes will give a course of lectures each 
before the associations of Urbana and Champaign. 

M'Kendrie College at Lebanon, starts on the 
new term with a number of new students. 


KENTUCKY, 


Through the efforts of the chairman, Mr. P. M. 
Milliken, the Bellevae High school is now far- 
nished with a signal service outfit. Reports are reg- 


‘| ularly received and displayed by a committee of 


pupils, and a brief period is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the weather map», This cffers an addi- 
tional means for cultivating the powera of observa- 
tion, besides leading pupils to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of by no means the least wonderful science. 

Newport has opened a new building of twelve 
rooms, which is a model of completeness in every 
respect, 

Organizing Agent Hubbard of the American 
Humane Society is making a tour through the state. 


MISSOURI. 


The State University at Columbia burned Jan. 
9th; it wasiosured for $175,000. The work of re- 
construction will begin at once. The churches, 
court house, and public halls of the city have been 
thrown open to the faculty and the work of the 
school will continue. The students remain loyal to 
the work in hand, not one having left on account of 
this great calomity. Governor Francis has signi- 
fied his intention of calling an extra session of the 
legislature, one of the objects of which will be to 
appropriate means for erecting suitable buildings. 
A plan of constructing several buildings instead of 
a large one as before, has been proposed by the 
board of curators and managers, and a committee 
has been appointed to correspond with architects 
concerning special plars for each building. If the 
legislature discharges its full duty in this matter, 
Missouri will soon have one of the best equipped 
university buildings in the west. President Jesse 
has already demonstrated his tact and ability to 
manage the affairs of this great institution. His 
plan of articulating the work of the university 
with that of the secondary schools is fast gaining 
pot in this state. The work so far this year 

been very satisfactory indeed. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Last Satarday the students of Kent’s Hill held 
a mock trial. 
der. Professor Keene, jadge; Foster and Foss 
sustained the state; Goodspeed and Fifield cor- 
ducted the defence; and twelve lady students, a 
jary, brooght in a verdict of not guilty. 

The educators and other progressive men and 
women are considering that there is a continual 
loss of young people from the state, and one, Pro- 
fessor Henry Johnson of Bowdoin, after careful 
thought, suggests that men, not professionals, but 
men of knowledge, travel, etc., adapted to meet 
the people of a community, be engaged to lecture 
throughout the etate; the professor to present a 
syllabus for a chart of lectures to arouse the 
people. 

A system of mutual insurance for teachers is 
talked of in Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Miss Lucretia E. Manahan of the Manchester 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Nigut SWEATS 


executive committee. This will undoubtedly ba 


of consumption, gives speedy benefit. 


The Library of Education 


I. Principles in Teaching, »byJ.T.Garnes. A valuable presentation of Priaciples 
and Methods in teaching Language, Spelling, Writing, Geography, and History. 

Be Seeing and Thinking, by W. K. Cuirrerp. A presentation of the physiological 
and psychologisal relations of Sense-Perception and Thought. 

3. Literature in the Public Schools, by F. l. Parree. A valuable criticism 
of present methods of teaching Reading and Literatare. Endorsed by hundreds of school men. 


4. The Psychology of Attention, by Ts. Rivor. Offered to teachers by 


another house for $1.20. 


5. Pictures in Language Teaching, »y E. W. WEAVER. Containing vala- 
able articles on Composition teaching in all grades of school. 

6. Sketches from the History of Education, by W. N. Hamman. A 
series of studies of the educational theories of Luther, Pestalozzi, Froebel and others. 

7. Lessons in Electricity, by J. Tynpatt. Especially valuable to those who are 
looking for something interesting and usefal to present to the advanced classes. Namerons 
plans for the constrac‘ion of valuable pieces of illustrative apparatas are given. 


8. The Management of Country Schools, by J. B. Barporr. 


Contains 


valaable articles on the Preparation for Examinations, Getting a School, Organizing a School, 
etc., etc. 
Every number is complete in itself and contains from 32 to 66 large double column octavo pages. 


Mailed te any address for 20 cents ench. Any six numbers, $1.00. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., 


(Box 289.) CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


wo young men were tried for mur- |. 


High School has temporarily given up work on 
account of ill health. 

Manchester has just added another grammar 
school building to its list of educational structures ; 
this time in the eastern part of the city. 

L a H. Huse resigned his position as pal 
of New Boston High School, Jan. Ist, to take 
charge of the new grammar school recently opened 
in Manchester. 

Harrison Ives assumed the dutids of master of 
the New Boston High School, January 4th. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


At the meeting of the Bowdoin College Alumni 
Association at Young’s Hotel, last Wednesday, the 
following usetts educators were present. 
Prof. Egbert C. Smith of Andover: Theological 
Seminary, Dr. D O. S. Lowell of the Roxbury 
Latin School, Frank A. Hill of the Cambridge 
High School; W. E. Hatch, Superintendent of 
New Bedford Schools; G. T. Fietcher, Agent 
State Board of Education, Northampton. 

Principal E. H. McLachlin who went from 
the Brattleboro, Vt., High School to the South 
Hadley Falls High School, has had trouble in his 
new position but he has public sympathy. A girl 
made trouble for him and he requested her to 
come to bis desk which ethe refused to do. Then 
he suspended her and told her to leave the room. 
She refused. Then she was told to wait afer 
school. She refused. The next day she went to 
the recitation room and was told to leave the room. 
She refused, and the principal took her by the 
arm, when her brother came up from behind and 
hit the principal with a book, blackeniog his eye, 
while the girl slapped the teacher’s face. The 
principal punished the boy after which both 
children were ordered off the premises by a 
policeman. 

The meeting of the Western Massachusetts 
Academic and High School Teschers Association, 
to be held Feb. 5, in the Westfield High School, 
will attract a large number of teachers. The pro- 
gram includes these topics: ‘‘ English in the High 
School,’’ Principal Charlee H. Howe, Pittefield; 
Aims and Methods of Literature Instruction,”’ 
Mise Margaret Hill, Springfield; “College Re- 
quirements in English,’’ Byron S. Hurlbut, Har- 
vard University; “ What Are You Doing with 
Rhetoricals ?’’ Priv. C. B. Root, Northampton ; 
“What Should a Business Course in the High 
School Include?’’ W. H. Covert, Westfield; 
‘* How to Caltivate the Scientific Spirit,’’ W. T. 
Maiher, Williston Seminary; ‘The Teacher's 
Daty to Self,’?’ Miss Mary A. Jordan, Smith 
College. Nearly all of the topics will be open for 
discussion. A business meeting will be held and 
an election of officers will take place. During the 
noon intermission the new normal building will be 
open for inspection by members of the association. 


TEACHERS should keep track of the new 
positions that are all the time becoming vacant, 
as shown by the changes made each week in 
the advertisement of the Teachers Co-operative 
Association of Chicago. The places here named 
are not hearsay vacancies, but positions they have 
been asked by authorities to recommend teach- 
ers for. 


— Great men owe their fame to the littleness 
of the rest of the world. Fame is only a resalt of 
comparison, after a\l.— Texas Sifiings. 


The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with: 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emul- 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight. 

They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil is mainly a 
food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott’s Emulsion the 
cod-liver oii and hypophos- 
phites are so combined as to 
get the full advantage of both. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 


Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
35 


Some most excellent ladies’ positions are named 
this week in the list of places where the Teachers 
Co operative Association of Chicago has been 
asked to recommend teachers Some of these 
places will be filled only temporarily for the 
balance of the year, and first-class teachers will be 
wanted for the year beginning in Sept. 


SORENESS OF THE LUNGS. 

Your fioger thumps to fiad the spot. Little 
needle pains are felt there; the irresietible hack- 
ing cough denotes andibly where the trouble lies. 
A long breath may excite the difficulty, a spasm 
of coughing follow, leaving ycu weak and forlorn, 
with dread of worse to come. What is to be done ? 
You have tried the balsams, syrups and the other 
compounds that pharmacy or a worse quackery 
has dealt out, but the coagh hangs on and you are 
now conscious that no trifling can be farther 
endared. no delay permitted, but the right thio 
to save you, and that now is absolutely seathied 
And what is it; Cod Liver oil? No, although 
plain Cod Liver Oil has long been acknowledged 
by physicians to possess remarkable curative prop- 
erties; but the difficulty of assimilation and 
digestion bas stood up almost as a barrier inet 
its use by the delicate and feeble stomachs of 
invalids. These objections have been overcome and 
the pure Norwegian (the beat of all) Cod Liver 
Oil has been emulsified and made almost as pala- 
table as milk in the wonderfol invention called 
Scott’s Emulsion, which also possesses the advan- 
tage of being combined with the hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda. This remedy is acceptable to the 
weakest digestion and is pronounced unrivaled by 
by the medical profession throughout the world. 
Its use as a medicine serves also as a food; it 
searches out the weak spots in the langs, aud 
builds up the wasting tissues of the whole human 


system. It is traly a great food medicine. 


| this State. TI will present 


ing on Jan. 15, 1892. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


| 

| 

| 

| Department of Public Instruction, 

| Sacramento, November 13, 1891. 


GENTLEMEN : —J wish to say to you that in all my 
school observation and experience I have never met with 
| anything in the form of school readers that so completely 

meets my approval as do “The Information Readers a 
| Nes. 1 and 2, which I have lately received. 
| I shall regard it as my duty, as well as a great 
pleasure, to urge their adoption as Supplementary readers 
in our schools by every County Board of Education in 


mendation to our State Board of Education at tts meet- 
Very truly yours, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


To the Boston Scuoot Suppry Co., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


the matter of their recom- 


J. W. ANDERSON, 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN A 00, 
East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
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Faded, jaded, | Recorder of the City of New York, writes ably on 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. uthor. Publisher. Price. 
Improbable Tales Ross we G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N 
Tibvets Ginn & Co, Boston 
ege Requirements in 5 
The Story of the Glittering a Roberts Bros, Boston ‘. 
The ry D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 

French Fairy Tales. . Joyues D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 
Geometry on the Heuristic Plan . opkins 
** Aylmer’s Field”’ é Macmillan & Co, London 
wT é ‘ D er 

poch Ma Hare Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 

uide Book to Florida orton ad 
The Literature of France F Keene Chas. Seribner’s Sons NY 
Life of Patrick Henry, Vol. II. é > ‘ , 
A Woman’s Revenge. Re chard J. 8. Ogilvie, New York 
Consumption > 4 ‘ Davis F. A. Davis, Vhila. a 
‘ pe D. Appleton & Co, New York 1 00 
History of the People of the United States, 3rd vol. McMaster 4 . 3 2 5 
Handbook of Winter Resorts 

Brimmer 5 00 


Essays on Egypt . e 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & Uo., Springfield, Mass., 
have just published a new Lithograph, entitled, 
‘* The Schoolmaster of the Republ’c” as a com- 
panion piece to the previous ‘‘ Schoolmaster.”” It 
represents Noah Webster's portrait, in the center 
of a page of proof of the great Webster’s Diction- 
ary, with a facsimile of the corrections, etc., 
shown upon the o pages 706 and 707 of the 
new Internati Dictionary, fully illastrated, 
showing the marbled edges, and patent index. 
Pa the back-ground are volumes of the editions of 
Webster’s Dictionary of 1828 in two volumes, of 
1841, 1847, 1864, 1879, and 1884 each in one 
volume. In the foreground of this beantiful 
picture is the ink-stand, eye-glasses and paper 
weight used by the famous Noah Webster. A fac- 
simile of his Elementary Spelling Book and of his 
small Dictionary of 1806. This lithograph will 
be an ornament to any schoolroom. 


In the advertisement of W. R. Jenkins, on 
the first page of the JOURNAL of Jan. 21st, the 
title of the German book to be published in March 


should read : 

Des Kinpes ErsterR Bucg, nach Paul Bercy’s 
Premier Levres des Enfants. Von Wilhelm 
Rippe. Forty illustrations. 


Ir is the design of the ‘ Modern Science Series,’’ 
published by D. Appleton & Co., to provide brief 
untechnical treatises for the educated layman 


who has neither time nor inclination to become a 
specialist, but who feels the need of informing 
himself on the prerent status of the various 
branches of science. The second volume is entitled 
The Horse: A Study in Natural History, and is 
intended to especially illustrate some important 
principles in biology. It outlines the principal 
characteristics of the comparative anatomy of the 
horse and bis near relations to the tapir and rhi- 
noceros, and shows incidentally how a ‘‘ missing 
link,’’ described by Professor Huxley in 1877, has 
since been found in the Lower Eocene deposits, 
thus identifying a connection believed to have ex- 
isted in the ancient ancestry of the animals. The 
author is William H. Fiower, C.B., Director of 
the British Natural History Museum. 


IMPORTANT.— When vielting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
oo a UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
a epot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $100 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A Christmas story: ‘‘I didn’t expect any- 
thing this year.’’—Terxas Siftings, 


—Iam an old man and heve been a constant 
sufferer with catarrh for the last ten years. I am 
entirely cured by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It is strange that so smple a remedy will cure such 
a stubborn disease.—HkNRY BILLINGS, U. 8. 
Pension Att’y., Washington, D. C. 


— It is the most natural thing in the world for 
&@ man to resolve to be economical after Christmas. 
—Boston Journal. 


Mrs, WINsLow’s Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

in every of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— A three-year-old baby, just getting over a 
little fit of sickness, can want more things in an 
hour than Jay Gould, and the Vanderbilts, and 
the Astors together could buy in thirty years.— 
Somerville Journal. 

— I suffered for more than ten years with that 
dreadfal disease, catarrh and used every available 
medicine which was recommended to me. I can- 
not thank you enough for the relief which Ely’s 
Cream Balm has afforded me. — EMANUEL 
Myens, Winfield, L. I. New York. 


A SLOYD COURSE. 


The New England Educational Workers held 
their regular conference at the English High 
School, on the 16th, with Supt. E P. Seaver in the 
chair. Mr. F. M. Leavitt, the manual training iv- 
structor of the Eliot School, Jamaica Plain, was 
the hero of the hour. Mr. Gastaf Larison of the 
Appleton Street Sloyd School, presented a four 
years’ course for the four upper grammar grades 
We give it in Mr. Larssons’ free and easy manner. 

I would submit two plans, one consisting of a 
series of simple models whittled from prepared 
wood. This series is regarded as preliminary to 
the sloyd, and can be worked out in the regular 
schoolroom with large classes of the fourth grade. 
What I call “ whittling’’ differs from so-called 
‘ knife-work,’’ in giving more freedom of move- 
ment and more variety of action to the hand. It 
also affords a greater stimulds to the mind, be- 
cause of the freedom from mechanical restraints. 
The other plan may be more suitable for younger 
children ; it involves the use of more tools, and re- 
quires that the classes should be limited to half the 
usual number, and that the work should be done 
with the regular sloyd bench. The second, third, 
and fourth year’s courses embraca the regular 
sloyd series of models, with unprepared wood, to 
the progression of which, as well as to the plane, I 
will here call your attention. 

This is the plan of the whittling series : To make 
the regular sloyd desk suitable for this work a 
cover has been prepared, which is fastened to the 
desk, and leaves the top horizontal. It contains a 
drawer with the necessary tools. 

The successful carryiog out of these ideas de- 
pends upon the teacher's comprehension of the 
object of the teaching and of the capacity and 
needs of the child as much as upon his ability to 
impart the knowledge he has acquired. A good 
teacher is not one necessarily possessed of great 
manual skill, but he must understand the childish 
intelligence and know how to lead the child in his 
work. I am happy to state that a large number 
of Boston teachers are now studying the subject of 
manual training, and that more than eighty are tak- 
ing a@ normal course in sloyd. It is not always 
enough that a child should be told how to doa 
thing; the teacher must overseas the work of each 
child, to make sure that he has a clear idea of 
what he isto do. Sloyd puts much emphasis on 
the value of individual instruction, but it must not 
be supposed that by individual instruction is meant 
a constant watchfalness of each pupil, and much 
less that the teacher should take the work in his 
own hands and give the pupil too much help. 
Class instruction can be given as regards much of 
the manual work, drawing, positions at the bench, 
the uss, adjustment, and care of tools, ete., but the 
best result at sloyd will not be attained unless a 
teacher is able to oversee individual work, enough 
to so satisfy himself that his pupil has a clear idea 
of what he is to do, that he understands the reason 
for it, and that he is not working without thought, 
mechanically following half-understood directions, 
thereby, lacking all the educational value of the 
exercises. ‘To do this, the classes must not be too 
large. A'lowance must be made for differences in 
physical and mental capacity. It is no matter if 
two thirds of the class are in advance of the other 
third, provided that each pupil receives as much as 
he can digest. This is not a lesson in history 
where a test is easily applied. Here is an attempt 
to appeal to the judgment, the ingenuity, the rea- 
son by means of the hand and eye, the visible re- 
sulta of which may be good while the unseen ob- 
ject of it all is unattained. Special individual care 
ig therefore necessary to make sure that the intel. 
lectual development of the child is secured, and 
teachers must be constantly warned against the 
danger of satisfaction with mere manual skill. 
many faculties, the mind is led, step b 
careful and accurate thinking. 


DEAFNESS CAN'T BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the di 
is- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way 
to cure deafness, and that is by constitutional rem- 
edies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi-. 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tybe. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, Deafness is the result, and uniess the inflam 
mation can be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever: 
of caused by catarrh, which 
ng butan inflam : 
surfaces. a 4 condition of the mucous 
é will give One Hundred Dollars for 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that we 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, 
. F. J. CHENEY & CO, 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


tired, overworked |** Crime and Law”; “A Ballade of Dawn” j 

women —weak, |tributed by Hugh McCalloch Jr., and “A 1 
nervous, delicate | with the Donkey-Boys,” by E. H. Blashfiela a, 
andsuffering ones. Blashfield; Bokhara Revisitel 
These aro the Wo- |H. Lansdell, D.D., illustrated by drawings: « 4 
men who are help- Noon,” by G. Santa At 
ed to health and oon,”’ by G. Santayana; *' Bayreuth Revisited” 
strength by Dr. !by H. E Krehbiel; ‘‘ Armistice,” by Ellen Bur. 
Pierce’s Favorite |roughs; ‘* The Lamp In the Pool,’ by Graham 
Prescription. It’s | R. Tomson; ‘‘ American IIlustrativn of To-day,” 
a legitimate medi- | first paper with examples of work, by William A 
cine, that corrects |Qoffin; ‘*The Dean of Bourges,” by Bar et 
a tonic that invigorates and builds Wendell; “The Doctor’s Relatives,” hy Ki 
that soothes Erickson, ate other papers. ‘'The P int ‘of 
And if it doesn’t do what its maker: View,” is discussed by the Editor. Price, $3 (9 


i don’t want your money. é 
ag ait the Gunctional derangements, pain- |@ year, single numbers, 25 cents. New York: 
ful disorders, and chronic weaknesses that Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


i kind, the Prescri ption” is a 6 
cafe and certain remedy—a guaranteed one. —The Magazine of Art, for January 18()2, has 
In ‘female complaints” of every nature, Pe- | for its frontispiece a striking picture by Me. 


sodic i i i mation and 
gg ry kindred ail- |Alfred|Stevers It is called * The Young Widow.” 
ments—if it — hg benefit or cure, you have | ]¢ represents possibly the French idea of widoy. 
your money back, is sold on | hood rather than English or American, as it 
could may | reveals a new fresb love peeping ont from under 
be sure that it would be. Is something else | the table, upon which the widow leans in seem. 
which pays the dealer better, likely to be ‘ingly deep meditation. It will be regarded as 
“just as good ¢” rather severe upon this class of persone, and as the 
work of a cynic. Mr. W. Fred Dicker gives his 
{ olbein’s ““Ambasssdors,’’ and Linley Sambourne 
THE MAGAZINES gives the second and concluding paper on ‘‘ Politi. 
The Arena for January, edited by B. O cal W. Spielman 
| sever 0 obinson Crusoe,”’ a new boo 
Flower, bas for its frontispiece the poet, Walt by the Gascell Publishing Company. A fal! cn 
Whitman, whose career is about ended. Alfred 2 E ly 
: and the Evangelist. paper is devoted to 
discusses ‘‘ Haman Progres: Pas an i) « War Artists and War Pictures” is by Hilary 
Prof. A. N. jannario, Ph.D., diseribes ‘‘ Moham-| syinner; ‘‘ The Dulwich Gallery,” is by Walter 
medan Marriage and Life’; Richard Hodgson, ! Armstrong, with engravings from Velacquer's 
LL.D., treats of ‘‘ Psychical Research,’’ — Pre-; Philip IV., and Hobbema’s “ Woody Landacape.”’ 
monitions being the special topic of investiga- | The illustrated “‘ Note Book ”’ is filled with timely 
tion; Ex Governor Lionel A. Sheldon presents the pictures and this with the American and foreign 
history of ‘* Louisiana in Reepect to the Levees’’;' notes maxes a valuable number. New York: 
G. W. Weippert explains ‘‘The Hill Banking Cassell Pablishing Company; 35 cents a nomber, 
System’’; Henry Wood discusses ‘‘The Univer- $3 50 a year. 
sality or Law’’; E. P. Powell has for his theme ¢ ; 
‘‘A World-Wide Republic’’?; Charles Schidder| — The Andover Review opens the new year with 
answers question, What is a very interesting number. Its leading articles 
“Welt Whitmen”; W. A. Coloord The Mediating Fanction of the Christion 
treats ‘‘ The Ten Commandments and the Gen-| Minister of To-Day.” by Ps Ss. Moxsom ; The 
tiles’’; Edward P. Sheldon has a poem entitled Expansion of the aa a 2” by Dr. A.E. 
“The Music of the Soul’; James Realf explains | Danning ; Missionary Problems in the Tarkish 
“The Divorce Movement Toward the Dakotas ”’ ; Empire,’’ by Rev. C. C. ry 
Hamlin Garland (with hia portrait prefixed) has a | tice System of the United States Navy,’ by Lieut. 
story of the modern West, ca'led ‘‘A Spoil of 
Office.’? This is followed by an editorial on The 
Dawning Day, which completes an exceedingly 
interesting and varied number of this progressive 
magazine. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 
cts. ‘Boston: The Arena Pablishing Company. 


and cures; é 
up; @ nervine 


TEACHERS who have come to believe frcm 
their dealings with agencies that positions are 
often advertised by an agency which it does not 
have on its books, will be treated to a genuine 
surprise in a week or two by the Teachers Co-oper- 

— Scribner’s Magazine, for January, has a New| ative Association of Chicago, in which it will give 
England Edition, The frontispiece is a portrait = of 
: ew weeks—tell where the place was and who the 
“ We shington Allston at the age of 62, from: s new teacher in each and Seles one of the p!aces is. 
painting by Geo. W. Flagg. The illustrated | The skepticism of hundreds of teachers will have 
articles are of unusual excellence. The leading | hard work to contend against the facts they will 
paper is ‘‘ Paris Theatres and Concerts, the|present in these columns during the next six 
Comédie Francaise and the Odéon,’’ illustrated |monthe. Keep an eye on the Teachers Co-opir 
by Wm. F. Apthorp. This is followed by a Song | ative Association of Chicago. Write them early 
by Duncan Campbell Scott. Frederick Smyth' for circulars. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. Mill 


Temperance First Reader. 
12mo, 66 pp. Price, 10 cts. Paper Cover; 20 cts. Boards. 


Tue NaTionaL TEMPERANCE Socrety has just issued a new book, for 
the children, entitled “Temperance First Reader,” written by Mrs. Julia 
McNair Wright. It is a unique and attractive little book, fitted to rejoice the 
hearts and eyes of the little ones. Carefully modeled as a Reader, begin: 
ning with lessons in words of three letters, it gives the children reading, 
spelling, and writing lessons, all fresh and attractive and entirely new and 
original, Each lesson is accompanied by a charming little picture especially 
designed for the work. Every lesson in this merry little book is a temper! 
ance lesson. As a Reader, fit for use in school or home, we trust this little 
book will not be found lacking. It has been prepared on the lines of our 
best models of school books. The book contains 30 lessons, and makes 6° 
pages, with over 30 beautiful illustrations. Price only TEN cents. 


Temperance Second Reader. 


By Mrs. J. MCNAIR WRIGHT. 
12mo, 75 pp. Price, 10 cts. Paper Cover; 20 cts. Boards. 


‘It has 20 illustrations, and choice reading lessons on various subjects 
which every young reader should read. 
Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing 
58 Reade Street, New York: 


rth 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new featu’® 
knowing about, Catalogue free, Mention thie York: 
4. B. COLT & CO ,16 Beekman Street, 
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mg: ** The Proposed Reform of the Gram- 
by Prof. D.C. Wells; The 
Great Love,” by Dr. Christian Van Der Veer. 
The editorial will be read with special interest. 
The four topics diseussed are : ** The Teachit of 
Jeaus as related to that of the Apostles”’ ; ‘he 
Theological Restiveness of Ultra-Conservatives ne 
by Colonel Gardiner Tufts ; “Social Christianity” ; 
“The Andover House Association.”’ Biblical and 
Historical Criticisms, Sociological Notes, Book 
Reviews. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4 
per annum. 

—The Ladies’ Home Journal is a marvel of ex- 
cellence, keeping in touch with all a woman’s best 
needs. No magazine covers its special field so 
thoroughly. In the January number Mrs. Bar- 
ton Harrison writes of ‘Social Life in New 
York”; ‘* Wine on Fashionable Tables,” whether 
its use is increasing or decreasing, is discussed by 
the best authorities; in the series of ‘‘ Unknown 
Wives of Well-known Men,’’ we have a fine por- 
trait, and sketch of Mre. John Wanamaker. 
“QOlever Daughters of Clever Men” presents 
Ethel Ingalls, the daughter of ex-Senator Iogalls ; 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher continues her serial 
“ Mr. Beecher as I Knew Him,’’ while the dangh- 
ter of Charles Dickens completes her first story. 
Robert J. Burdette begins his work as a Journal 
editor, with the new department ‘‘ From a New 
Inkatand.”? There are many New Year's greet- 
ings from celebrities, and all through the number 
there is delightful originality. Philadelphia: Car- 
tis Pub. Co. Terms, $1.00. 


— Outing, for January, opens with a charming 
Christmas story by Ernest Ingersoll; John 
Habberton also furnishes a fascinating story, 


‘* Where Were the Boys?’’; and John S. Wood, 
in ‘' Harry’s Career at Yale’’ lets ue farther into 
the mysteries of old-time college life. Wenona 
Gilman continues Saddle and Sentiment’? ; 
Walter Camp contributes a practical article on 
training and ‘‘Indoor Apparatus for Outdoor 
Sport’’; The Corrall’’ is described and illus- 
trated; ‘Winter Photography’ is of special 
interest to amateur photographers; and “A 
Trip to the White Hills” will interest sportsmen. 
The military article of the nomber is on “ The 
Active Militia of Canada,’”’ in which the author 
treats of the Northern Lake Forces.’”” New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave. Terms, $3.00 a year. 


—The January St. Nicholas is opened by a 
strikingly charming frontispiece, “The Little 
Maid of Spain,’’ described by a dainty poem by 
Helen Gray Cone. One of the most attractive 
articles is Mrs. Richard’s account of the childhood 
of her sisters, brothers, and herself, called, “ When 
I Was Your Age,’’ Joseph Jefferson introduces 
to its readers some clever silhouettes by Katherine 
Robertsov, whom he claims as a protézée because 
he presented to the artist her first pair of scissors. 
There are excellent serials, the best of verses, and 
other attractive features. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. Terms, $3.00 a year. 


— The Queries Magazine for December opens 
with No. LI. of ‘‘ Educational Institutions of the 
West,’’ by Mabelle Biggart, dealing with Colorado 
College. ‘* A Visit to J. G. Whittier’s Homes”’ 
is a charming sketch, and will be especially en- 
joyed at the time of his birthday celebration. Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert forms the subject of a biographical 
sketch under ‘‘ The Author of Pinafore.’’ Ruth 
Raymond’s ‘** Literary Notes’’ are valuable, as are 
all the departments, 


— The Chautauquan for January has for its fron- 
tispiece a portrait of Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher. Its 
illustrated articles are ‘‘ The Battles of Saratoga,’ 
by John G. Nicolay; ‘* Domestic and Social Life 
of the Colonists,’’ by Edward Everett Hale; and 
‘* Richter, a Painter of Picturesque Port:aits,’’ by 
Maurice Thompson. There are also portraits of a 
number of prominent contributor s. 


— Babyhood for January has an interesting and 
valuable account of that mysterious malady, La 
Grippe, by Dr. Cyrus Edson, Chief Inspector of 
the New York Health Department. Dr. Edson 
traces its history from ancient times to the present 
day, describes clearly the symptoms and the mode 
of treatment, and furnishes valuable aids in the 
direction of prevention. 


— Our Little Ones is a constant source of com- 
fort for the children, and a welcome help to moth- 
ers. The January number is filled with the most 
interesting stories, pictures, and verses for the 
holidays. Boston: Russell Pablishing Company. 
Terme, $1.50 year. 


— The Pansy for January is ‘“‘good clear 
through.”’ One need not read all the stories to 
koow that it is wholesome for the liitle folks. 
The entire contents are simple and pure, while 
elevating and entertaining. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 


— Harper's Bazar for Jannary 23, publishes 
an interesting article on the New York Normal 
College, by Clara Bance, one of its graduates. 
l'nere are portraits of President Hanter, the late 
Miss Wadleigh, and several pepular teachers. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an Kast India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

one Permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
‘larrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
Wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases, 
an desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
a of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
an, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and using: nt by malt addressing, with 
lp paper, W. A 820 Powers’ 


Blok” paming t OYES, 


Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

ent Lan at lo - 

ces, ogues on application. 

CARL 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


IT" you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—Scosol Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c.,—send to William BR. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broadway. 
Anderson's and Renders. 
erson’s stories and Readers. 

Thomsen’s New Arithmeti Algebra 
Keetel’s French 

ee ellegg’s Lessons 
Kellogg’s and 
Hlutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Deachers’ Agencies. 
ASK US any question zee ie beast the School Bulletin Agency, except whether we can get you a place 


How can we tell? ust find out a good deal about you first. We take it for granted your 
statements of ° 


you get me such a place as I want?” we can’t do not usually answer such letters at all: 
reply off hand, “ O yes, certainly : ou pay the SOMETHING we simply send our regular circulars, and 
two dollars and we do the rest.” In fact, we 


dation than any other agency, with one possible exception. Now if you are a good teacher, we 
want oy on our list; but we don’t propose to promise you beforehand what it is impossible for IER 
us to be sure of. If you join we will give = an equal chance with every one else; but it is your . 
etermine what we shall accomplish for you. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Prof. of Science in Western College; salary, $2000. Prof. of Geology. $1500. Prof. of 
all Pedagogy, $2009. Lady Principal of Episco al School; $1000. Director of Music 
‘ pase ; $1200 Teacher of Science in City High School; $1200. Training Teacher in 
tate Normal (lady) $900. Prof. of Chemistry in Eastern College ; $1500. 
These vacancies are for ’92-3, but must be filled soon. 
ddress (C.J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


® In every department of school work will find that we.‘have the bes 
Progressive Teachers possible facilities for introducing them to school officers. If you Aad 
ceiving a smalier salary than others doing the same kind of work, and 
can make clear to those who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doing successful work, we can be of 
r fall vacancies. are e8 ally anxious nd some e h 
Normal training. Calla for such teachers for Fall have already begun to come in. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BRIDGE & Scott, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s © School Litera 

oyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 

aub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send meé a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE#., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , AComplete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent auality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


Th B t L's RARY 
DESI L REView 
published, only One Dollar 
a@ year, with membership in 
Readers’ Union Library 
Association, and 300- page 
Catalogue, saving thirty per 
cent on all books purchased. 
Sample copies, 10 cents. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
ome Ting System. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 


Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time, 


A novel device for explaining the above subject. 

Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 

Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- 

ches. For explanatory circular, price, etc , address 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Arcbswology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents In stamps 
for catal 
A. M. LU 


Address 


MBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


y ble teachers, both men and women for positions 

i nil states, grades of work and at all salaries. Our 
new forms now ready and business for September 2 
has commenced. Are you ready to advance? Have 
you a vacancy in your school? _Will you be our 
correspondent? It will pay you. Write fully enclos 
ing stamps. Address, NEW. YORK EDUCA- 
TIONA L BUREAU, BH. 8. Manager, 
Clinton Place, New York. Established 1888. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEAC ERS ir 
all departments. 
Employers served without charge. 
NO FEE for registration. Commission only 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th St., New York, 


ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N pod ¢ Somerset Street, Boston. 


ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|108 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,|1201/2 So.Spri 
Boston, Mass.'| New York. Chicago, Chattanooga Tenn. oe” 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School e 
with competent Teachers. | in obtaining situations. Send stamp for a 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENcH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


00D TEACHERS 00D PLACES 
ror GOOD PLACES. ror GOOD TEACHERS. 
* | Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 5° ®pmfield &t., 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education somerser'sc. posion, was. 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teach ki itions, ( Add 
an increased sa , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 

THE NATIONAL, LEAGUE leads all the rest. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE covers the whole field. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE \is used by the best teachers. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 
throughout each state in the Union, renders specific assist- 
\ \ ance to its members by and managing their canvass. 
. — o \ You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
Baath hlhamorreepe “pe the League by enrolling with any of the following 

i STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 
Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham. New England,-—— oston. 
Ark —Ind. Ter.—H. B. McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0, 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
Colo.-Wyo.——— New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
Del -Md —Edmund Murdesgh. Easton, Md. New York. —~Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ga -Fla.—A. H. Beals, Mille Ohbio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
n.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 


Pennsylvania.— Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg. 
Iowa.-Neb — Frank E. South Dabete,— Barry Bras, Mitchell. 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 
Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont -Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. Virginia—W. Virginia. Richmond Va. 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Wisconsin- Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, River Falis, Wis. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 

Nore. — Would like to hear from prominent educators at Denver, Boston, and Richmond, concerning 

management. FRANK E. PLUMMER, Des Moines, la. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY. Teachers Wanted. 


known in U. 8. 
pa 1855. NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoon, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


3 East 14th Street, N. ¥- 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
pals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | Professors, Princi 
schools carefully recommended to pareuts. Sell ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
and renting of Xchool property. ~ mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Best ref MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Better Positions 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 8t. 

can usually be secured by first class teachers Srrough 


W VORK CITY. 

the NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREA 
A steady demand for capable Normal and College 
graduates, in all departments. Our facilities are un- 
equalled ! Do not wait till too late! New blanks and 
testimonials. Write fully toH.S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. Established 1888. 


AG ENCY. | Established in 


Serd stamp for b!anks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won. 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY BUBEAU, 
tf 147 THROOP CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR 


IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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School Specialties. 
MONTICELLO 


PENCILS. 


LATE 


| Soapstone Slate Pencils. 
| The Monticello Soapstone Slate Company, 


» CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
The finest Pencils manufactured. Contains no gritty matter. 


STEATITE 


ANTI-DUST CRAYONS. 


Do not scratch the board, and are absolutely free from dirt and 
grease. Will outwear any common chalk. 
Samples sent free on application. 


For sale by all Dealers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Booksellers, Stationers, Importers, 
715---717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PENDULUM 


Indicates that the Spelling Book, — a book with which to teach Spelling, — is again 
in full favor, and that the Normal Course in Spelling (price 24 cents), and the 
Normal Spelling Blank (price 4 cents), are the favorites. See our Catalogue. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CQ., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Pavers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public sch 
C) ards of Color presen are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, ; 
tach Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual roac 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus protudion a on e of Byes 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely io itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 
These papers are cut in varions shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 
SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN Y, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PrestpEnt. 


Has a thorocgh and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Train 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of ress ing and 
practical work in every department. Degrees con. erred. 
ea Winter term begins December 29th. Address ~. Tllustrated Catalogue. 
ENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., ; 
Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sites oo | 


KNIFE WORK IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


A Four Years’ Course in the Grammar G 
we es, 450 illustrations; by GEoRGE B. govt 
principal Springfield (Mass.) Manual Training School. 
The idea of this book is to place at the disposal of 
the average teacher a course in ELEMENTARY MAN 
100lroom 
mera € least possible expense for 
118 course has stood the test of several years i 
the Springfield school ~ 
cities owns S, and is being copied in other 
nife Work in the Schoolroom isa 
be The problems can ‘ite 
ou w 
bg is better than the Swedish : 
— DOLLAR by mail. When requested we will send a price-lis of sreniaad ped win the whole Sn 
which we can furnish to those teachers who cannot buy it to advantage in their own neighbo need. Teach: 
ers wishing to buy the necessary tools should correspond with us or a 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Every Teacher 


SHOULD OWN 


A DICTIONARY, 


and try to have one in the schoolroom. 
Care should be taken to 


GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 


Ten years. revising, 100 editors em- 
ployed, over $300,000 0 expended. 


Warmly indorsed and recommended 
by EVERY STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS now in office. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Do not buy reprints of obsolete edi- 
tions. Send for pamphlet giving full 
particulars. 


bis hii ii 


Salary Sten'ava women, 
ERS and Clergymep,to sellourNEW, POPULAR 
STANDARD WORK, 

MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 
No finer book published. Over350 choice engravings 


10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
greatest menofthecountry Thisis no humbug offer. 


WRITE AT ONCE to 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 


No joints on outside to come apart, Fits any 
from to Svo, without cutting. 


Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
3 East 14TH StT., NEW YORK. 


Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 


The Great Civil War. 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 
receive by return mail, Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 


same, Address 
THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
VANDALI4, ILL. 


Practical Punctuation 


JAMES F. WILLIS, 
1427 Euclid Ave., Phila. 
Pp. 100. - 40 cts. 


Well endorsed and INTENSELY practical. Nota 
talk on punctuation, but full of driil exercises of 
such a class that skill in punctuating is speedily, 
easily, and pleasantly attained 5e0w 


AMONG THE THEOLOGIES. 


By Hiram Orcort, 
Author of ** The Class Book of Prose and Poetry,” 
Gleanings from School Life Experience,” 
‘* Teacher's Manual,” “ Home and 
School Training,” and “ School 
Keeping: How To Do it.” 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
16mo, 160 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


BOSTON: 
DE WOLF, FISKE & COMPANY, 
361 AND 365 WASHINGTON ST. 
1892. 


Fine’ 
Music 
Books. 


American Piano Music Collection. 


The selected gems of Faust, Arditi, Spindler, etc, 
216 pages. 


Old Familiar Tunes With Figures, 


A rare book collection for private or public 
parties 652 pages. 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collectien 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


War Songs. 


Grand Army and Memorial Songs, with choruses, 
for male voices; the solos may sung by any voice. 


American Ballad Collection. 


The music in this book bought separately, at 
retail, would cost nearly $20. 216 pages. 


College Songs. 


The greatest compilation ever made. Over 200,000 
copies already sold. All the popular songs; over 100 
in number. TEST EDITION REVISED TO DATE. 


Old Folks’ Concert Tunes, 


Father Ke s collection; over 100 tunes, univer- 
sally used in Old Folks’ Entertainments. 


American Dance Music Collection. 


Modern, new and fresh music. 216 pages. 


‘Ne Plus Ultra Song & Chorus Collection, 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


American Song and Chorus Book. 


68 of the best American songs, each with a rioging 
chorus. 216 pages. 


Jubilee and Plantation Songs. 


100 characteristic slave songs; probably the best 
collection uf this class of songs. 30 cents, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
a. gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, 


etc. Compiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by GEO. 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 

Price, $1.25 by mail. 

Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, cotegrs. 
Private Entertainments and Pebiic Exhibitions. Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW. Price, so cents by mail. 

Guitar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 

A collection of Chords in the yey oy Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail. 

Modet Practice Lessons. 

A thor ly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘The 

Repertoire,” by Dk. F. RooT, Price, asets. by mail. 
His Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICK. Price 3oc, by mail 
Ideal Four Hand Album. 

Compiled from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
by J.0.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $1.00 by mail. 

The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies 15 cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 33 E. 16th St., New York 


END for our new Catalogue of * TEACHERS’ 

HELPS,” including list of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO., 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOTHERS DAY (with Music). 
STATE DAY. 
FRANKLIN. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. 


25 cts. 132 pp. 25 cts. 
Complete exercises arranged for schools by HERny R. PATTINGILL, editor of Michigan School Moderator. 
THANKSGIVING, W ASHINGTON’S FLAG DAY (Music—Flag Drii/). 
CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAY. DECORATION DAY. 


PENMANSHIP DAY. 
ABBOR DAY. 


WHITTIER. LINCOLN. 


Send 25 cts. in stamps for a copy. It will surely please you. Address 


Springfleld, Mass. at H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 
nerals, 
Rocks, W | \ | \ k | Stuffed Animals 
eological ALOGY, GEOLOGY, Skeletons, 
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